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APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANDREW J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O. 


NEW FEATURES! 


MARK BAILEY, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


BETTER ME'THODS! 


These books are Now Reapy, and sample copies for examination will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


Biret Teeter ....cocesscessces Se ly On wsucevenaiansas 15 cents. 
Second Reader...............csscccces OIE ENE ai a pavonaedaceconusaee 20 cents. 


TRG ERGO ...0..0000-200c0es- 


This series of readers will amply repay a careful examination. 


Or C. E. LANE, Agent, 61 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Fourth Reader..............0+00 wisideccheattis anne sessersssesesedd CENTS, 
I RMI asia saccaitss schvage secqlasdesndctnens’ skesacesethiheestialt sseseeeee45 Cents, 
The first five books will be sent “postpaid OT. 500026122 seceveeseesl 25. 


Address 


APPLETON Z CO. 


Publishers, 549 Broadway, N. Y. 








DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCTENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Ezecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department of Washington University. 
Professors and Lecturers: Hon. Sam. a 
d , Hon. Albert Todd, Hon. G 
A. Madill, Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W. 
C Henry Hitchcock, Dean of Law 
Facul Twelfth annual term opens October 
16, 187: ~closes Ma: 30, 1879, for annual exami- 
nations. ne stndy greatly enlarged, cach. 


pats oe © annual terms, 
tandard of ton for degrees higher, so 











faras known -~ other American Law 
oe Diptomes admit to bar in State und U. 
8. Courts in Misso Candidates for senior 


October 1 inelud- 

ing use of Law Lib es. For 

be gy address HE RY firencoc » Dean 
Ww 


8t Louis, Shiy 1, 1878. 11-89 10 


Nice Cards, Plaid. , Silk, Block, &c 
DO mis name, 13¢ iP a USTIN & COS 
10-7 11-6 








Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 
9th, 1878, and continue till June, 1879. This med- 
ical school was one of the first in this country to 
require preliminary examinations and to fur- 
nish a three years graded course. To secure 
still more thorough results an opticenal four years 
course is established by which the graduate at- 
tains an additional degree in medicine, as evi- 
dence of study. Address 

I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


11-8910 66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY. 


The 4lst year of this institution will begin 


September (2, 1878. 
Thorough instruction in English, scientific 
apd classical studies; superior advantages of- 
fered in music, painting, and modern languages. 


Location adapted to health. 
Building Commodious. 
Grounds Large and Pleasant. 


For catalogue and admission, apply to 


MISS H. N. HASKELL, 


July 22, 1878 Godfrey, Ill. 


11-7 9 


lighted and well-ventilated dissec 





IOWA COLLEGE. 1848. 


This institution still keeps up its high stand- 
ard of instruction and requirements. 


The 31st Year Opens Sept: 11, 
Besides the two College Courses, classical and 
scientific, the Ladies’ Course of four years, the 
Academy Course of two, and the English De- 
partment, 


A Conservatory of Music 
furnishes the best of training. 


TUITION: 
In the Courses, from $5—6 to $7—8 per term. 


GEO. F, MAGOUN, President. 
GRINNELL, Iowa, July 24, 1878. 11-89 


Pennsylvania Col. of Dental Surgery. 


Twenty-third Annual Session, 1878-9. 


The regular winter session for 1878-9, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 1, 1878, and continue 
five months, in the new and commodious co! 
building, on Twelfth Street, below Arch, 
which the college has just been removed. ‘The 
size and equipment of the rooms in this build- 
ing will yr mae the faculty to offer the dental stu- 
dent thead accruing from lecture rooms 
with high colina and comfortable seatings for 
over two hundred (20u) students, clinic-rooms 
with such an abundance of light that the most 
delicate operations can be ‘formed in‘any part 
of the room, well-furnis! laboratories—me- 
chanicnl and chemical—and a la 








or further information address 
C. N. PIERCE, Dean, 


11-89 10 1617 Green Street, Phila. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Srupy: 


- Gourse | leads degree of Civil Engineer. 
% Mechanical Eng’r. 


Hit: GI 5 Os OE Chemist. 
2 =e ee ap Eng’r of t ae 
oe ec oe Architec 
‘7 hf t Se pests Bachelor. ‘of Phi- 
leds a! f 
Pod Bolt is’ Well futdished with apparatus 


and laboratories of all kinds. , Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For farther information apply to 

810-910 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF saan. iio 

- B, Fairfield, 8 
: = ‘cha "te tion — to all. . 
a@ yeur. expenses moder- 
expenses only Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, —— ee Ss Agricultural, and Pre- 


A neidental 





porstory urses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 

e cabiuiet and apparatus. “—_ for cata- 

logue. 11-8 12-7 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 


0p to 1877) - L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal lasses small; instruction very thorough 
and bon gen Mathematics, Classics, and 


business E as each scholar selects. (it 





SS fr ine in Brooklyn, mail them this 
Journal M1-7 12-7, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION —DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series ,Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &c., &c. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, #7 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Missouri Bidaition 
OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 











The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 


THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 

has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only School Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, together with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicateds the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of St. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

hies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 
aredition. Eclectic Primary Geography No 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
33c; Eclectic Intermediate Geography, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, 90c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Edition, $1 05; exchange, 78c. 

ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. a First ns in ch, 
sample cop ; exchange, 30c. 

Send for escriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., mt 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic ( bin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘‘Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline , ae. 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequal Westlake’s 
banks eran ape revelation. Catalogues free. 








Har}er & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, Freneh’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, eto., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-26 


MISSOURI 
Stato formal Sohools 





These Institutions have a uniform course of 
study, and afford special advantages to those de- 
siring to qualify themselves for teaching. 

The Expenses are Very Light 


Catalogues containing full information sent 
free. 


For catalogues, First Normal District, address 
President J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 


For catalogue of Second Normal District, ad- 


dress President George L. Osborne, Warrens- | from 


burg, Mo. 


For catalogue of Third Normal District, ad- 
dress President C. H. Dutcher, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 11-78 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 


dents the priceless worth of an unblemished | .47 


character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 
Its organization comprehends: 
hs TR II b oo no vek cco ecceneccccsepicsn 
Hae eeneesnm Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
II, Mary Institute, ................ ....... 
Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 


iV. The Polyteehnic School,........... 
iD. Ol svsseneheen Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
uv. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 

Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 

1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
«reat pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

III. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal, election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 
(b) _ Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) ate Chemistry. 
(a) as Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* 6Science and Literature. 

Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 80 well 
known that little need be satd of it.. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

Connected with the school is 8 wood-working 
shop, a machine shop, and a blacksmith shop 

shops are fitted up with suitable tools, and 
all students are uired to learn the use of 


them, working. under competent instructors, 
two to six hours per week. 

For further information, apply to the offi- 
olan names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination pepere of previous years will be 
— if desired. Examinations for College and 





School om June 11-12, and in Sep- 
10-3 





JONES BROTHERS & CO, 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic — 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
of instruction. 


Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—lIllustrations 
ot superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 


Ferbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical chaiacter — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 

— them in advance of all other drawing 

oks. 





*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
ress 11-8 12-7 





GANNETT INSTITUTE “:.0:"* 


Boston, Mass. The 25th year will begin Wednes- 
day, Sept. 25, 1878. For catalogues and circular 
apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Principal, 69 Ches- 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 11-89 


“DIPLOMAS!” 


DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, 
BONDS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography, 


St. Lois Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnut. 
fe Send for Samples and order 





early. 4} 
li-2 8 
GOL Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. Costly outiitfree. Address 


1l-2 12-2 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


to rday athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 35 tree. Address grimsos & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 


\ALESMEN WANTED, 


\irust be members of the Masonic fraternity, 
and have from $25 to $100 cash. To such wecan 
offer paying employment and exclusive control 
of territory. CARSON & CO., 150 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 11-8 








American College Directory, 
AND 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 


A neat, large volume, giving name, location, 
sizeof faculty, length of course, management, 
size of library, annual tuition, price of board, 
number and classification of students, age, value 
of apparatus, grounds, buildings and endow- 
ment; name and titles of the presiding officer, 
&c., for all educational institutions of all kinds 
in the United States. 

A most valuable book for all who wish to at- 
tend school, or are interested in such matters. 


Sent free on receipt of 10 cts postage. 
Information furnished teachers wanting places, 
schools wanting teachers, and inquiring stu- 
dents. School property rented or sold. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
C. H. EVANS & CO., 


is > North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





$66 a week in your oentown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maime. 11-2 12-2 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
\ Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M. A , 
President. 





To Teachers and School 
Officers of the State 
of “Missouri. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
pointed agents for the publishiug 
house of 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


of Cincinnati, respectfully call the 
attention of educators to the 


Eclectic Series of School Books, 


and desire to inform all school pat- 
rons contemplating changes of text 
books, that we have charge of intro- 
ductions of these books in Missouri, 
and are ready to make terms and 
supply books for examination or in- 
troduction. 
For further information apply to 
L. S. HOLDEN, Agent for South 
Missouri, 704 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or 
MADISON BABCOCK, Agent for 


North Missouri, 704 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 11-8¢ 





Men and Women of the South 


Desiring Pleasant and Profitable work, are invi- 
ted to solicit orders for the Life of 


General Albert Sidney J sho, 


embracing his services in the armies of the Uni- 
ted States, the Republic of Texas, and the Con- 
federate States. By his son, Col. Wm. Preston 
Johnson. 

One handsome octavo, 722 pages, illustrated 
by maps and engravings. Seld by subscription. 
Exclusive territory given. For further partic- 
ulars, apply to the publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO,, 
11-89 10 549 Broadway, New York. 


95 MUSIC 1 5 at the New 
1 Lessons for ~ England Con- 
servatory, Music Hall: the largest music school 
in the world. Open all the year. 75 eminent 
professors. 18,000 students since 1847: Situa- 
tions secured for its graduates. For prospeetus 
address E. Tourser, Music Hall, Boston 











NEW ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUR. Music Hall, Boston. 





s. Ss. HAMIL|, 
Author of ‘*The Science of Elocution,’’ will 
locate in Chicago September Ist, 1878, to devote 
himself exclusively to special instruction in el- 
ocution and dramatic reading. 


ELOCUTION 
Scientifically Taught. Respectfally, 


8. 8. HAMILL. 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, pot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 





Hangings & Frame Complete. 

rie Hang’s Cost of Bell 

Diam. of Fell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, 25 inches....230 pounds....,....... 25 
No. 63, 27 inches... .340 Ee Nh 4 Wiehe ao denen 5 
me. Ty, < SOTMONNRL:.OD ..  cinevcsveleccee 50 
No. 8, 34 inches... .730 < ere 75 
No. 9, 38 inches. ...925 This is adie qutiien's 130 

ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

No. 3, 18inches....., 9 pounds, price...... $10 
No. 4, 20 inches...... 120 - ee 12 


da were > 


No _ 5, 23 inches 190 
RUMSEY &CO., Seneca Falls, N. ¥., U.S A. 
11-2 12-2 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 





THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





HE nomination of Dr. Shannon 

at the recent State Democratic 
Convention at Jefferson City, is a 
very gratifying event. In the pres- 
ent instance a nomination is equiva- 
lent to an election, and well may the 
friends of education in Missouri re- 
joice at the fact that the interests of 
the public schools for the next four 
years are not only to be in the hands 
of a man of incorruptible integrity, 
but in the hands of one who is a 
friend of the school system as it is— 
including all of its members, from 
the district school (white and col- 
ored), the Union Graded School, the 





High School, up to the Normal 
Schools and to the State University, 
which crowns the system. 

There was undoubtedly a desperate 
effort on the part of the enemies of 
the free public school system as it is, 
to attack and cripple it. Although 
the friends of the present system 
were not fully aroused to its dangers, 
and did not make a united defense, 
yet the defeat which they gave to 
their opponents is a signal one, and 
we believe an overwhelming one. 

It has been painfully evident for 
three or four years that the hereditary 
opponents to the free schools have 
been preparing for a grand rally. 
The growing hard times bave favored 
reactionary movements, and there 
has been ground for the worst fore- 
bodings. The issue has come, and 
is now past. We are now confident 
that the people of Missouri, by a 
two-thirds majority, will sustain free 
common schools, free High Schools, 
State Normal Schools, and a State 
University. M. 








—Miss Anna C. Brackett puts 
“The Main Question’’on page 4 in the 
most practical shape possible. 

—-Dr. Holland, on page 5, will 
help you “find yourself.’ 

—President Baldwin gives the 
best chapter on“School Management” 
on page 6, that he has ever written, 
and that is saying a good deal. 

——President Bascom of the State 
University of Wisconsin, talks so 
sensibly and strongly for “The Com- 
mou School and its Advantages and 
Necessity.” that we hope to see his 
arguments reproduced all over the 
land. 


—C.H. D., a very efficient and 
popular educator in Southeast Mis- 
souri, tells all about how to “Adjust 
the Missouri School System,” on 
page 7. 

——Professor H. H. Morgan,on page 
8, states and answers “Objections to 
the High School,” so plainly as to sat- 
isfy—well, we will say—those who 
care to be satisfied—the others’ must 
work out their own salvation. 





——Dr. Laws, President of the State 
University of Missouri, makes some 
general remarks for the benefit of 
those interested, in regard to the 
“Philosophy of Education,’ and his 
method of conducting the Univer- 
sity. 

——Prof: Levi Wells Hart of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., inquires ‘“‘Who is to Sink 
the Ship of State?” on page 9, and 
gives our readers an interesting re- 
sume of what high schools have done 
for a large number of States. 

——Mrs. Horace Mann of Massachu- 
setts, translates two chapters on “The 
School Garden,” from a work by Dr. 
Erasmus Schwab of Vienna, on pages 
10and 11, and “How to Do It,” on 
page 12, will also repay careful perusal. 

In fact, we do not now remember 
of seeing any publication crammed 
so full of strong, unanswerable, prac- 
tical articles in behaif of the system 
of public edu ation, as is this copy of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpuCcA- 
TION. M. 








THE COST OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





NE of the best points made by 

Superintendent Greenwood in 
his excellent report for 1877-8, just 
published, is that in which he shows 
by statistics that the annual outlay 
of the people of Missouri for school 
books is less than $200,000—*‘not 
quite ten cents for each inhabitant 
—a sum far below the annual candy 
bill, of which no one complains !” 

Here is the extent of the expense 
which is the occasion of so much ill- 
natured carping. 

For snuff, cigars, or tobacco in 
some other form—for beer, wine, or 
spirituous liquors, for useless, not to 
say injurious habits, how easily the 
population may spend not only 
enough to buy all the school-books 
needed, but enough to pay all the ex- 
penses.of all the schools in the State! 








See advertisement on page 1, of 
Appleton’s Readers, and on page 2, of 
Messrs. Holden and Babcock, agents 
for the Eclectic Series of School 
Books. 





——The discussion of the educa- 
tional problem in Missouri will inter- 
est the thoughtful educators in all the 
States. We are pleased to see our 
strongest men so earnestly at work. 
It certainly indicates great educa- 
tional activity. We may modestly 
remind our friends that Missouri can- 
not be crowded back twenty years, 
any more than the oak can be crowd- 
ed back into the acorn. 


The re-nomination for State 
Superintendent of Missouri, of R. D. 
Shannon, is regarded as a great tri- 
umph of popular education. Dr. 
Shannon is the determined and able 
advocate of all that is best in educa- 
tion. He has done a great work for 
Missouri; and during the next four 
years we may hope to see his efforts 
crowned with the greatest success. 
His election promises to be unani- 
mous. The people, regardiess of 
party, desire the best man to lead in 
the educational work. M. 














Ler us be united. In unity there 
is strength and success, it insures 
good feeling everywhere. 

Pupils, teachers and patrons, when 
they all work together, work to a 
great and a wise purpose. 

It will pay to take some time to 
unite, and to harmonize, and to con- 
ciliate, so that all will work together. 
In unity there is both strength and 
success, 








——A large number of the lead- 
ing schools of the country avail 
themselves of our advertising col- 
umns, in which to make their an- 
nouncements for 1878-9. 

Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Connecticut, all send greet- 
ing to our readers, representing Law, 
Medicine, Science, Theology, Music, 
Art, &c. 

Send for catalogues. 








——Webster’s Unabridged given 
for 12 subscribers to this journal at 
$1 60 per annum, postage paid. 
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THE MAIN QUESTION. 


few days ago we asked a@ boy 

for a piece of paper to wrap up 
some little curiosity which we had 
found in the fields, and after search- 
ing his pockets he produced a half 
sheet, a part of which he handed us. 
But on finding that one side was cov- 
ered with what seemed to be an intri- 
cate arithmetical calculation invoiv- 
ing dollars and cents, we suggested 
that perhaps it might be of some val- 
uable. Our little friend took it, look- 
ed at it carefully, and said: 

“I’m sure I don’t know’ what it is. 
They are certainly my figures. What 
can it be?” Then he returned it, say- 
ing quietly, “Never mind. I don’t 
know now what it is, but J can do it 
again.” 

The words served us for medita- 
tion. Where he had been taught we 
did not know, but he had evidently 
been trained into the possession of 
what we calla “level head.” It had 
not been made a. slave to rules and 
methods, but he had been put in pos- 
session of his faculties. So that al- 
though he did not at the time recall 
the conditions of the problem, he felt 
assured that when those conditions 
again presented themselves, he should 
be enabled to combine them just as 
he did before. 

This faculty, which used to be ex- 
pressed by the old New Eegland ad- 
jective shifty, whose opposite is 


shiytless, is what we find in the set- 
tler who is master of all situations, 


with his rifle in his hand and his axe 
slung acrosshis shoulder. The condi- 
tions of his camping-ground to-night 
are not what they were last night, 
but when to them is added the shifty 
mind, they become the same—that is, 
a supper and a sheltered bed. 


The New England farmer and his 
wife possess the same quality. Ifthe 
harness or the wagon breaks, there is 
always some expedient to make it as 
good as new, though perhaps the city 
bred harness-maker or wagon builder 
woul smile. If the barn is not large 
eneugh, a new one can be improvised 
though the man never learned the 
carpenter’s trade, and tools can be 
mended or made, though he is no 
blacksmith. 

Within the house the same process 
goes on. There are not beds enough 
for the unexpected visitors—there are 
not roomsenough! Beds are created 
and rooms evoked. Garments are 
transformed. If one thing will not 
do another will, and with just as 
much convenience. People say as 
they pass through the small house of 
which each inch is utilized, “How 
perfectly this house is adapted to 
your family! How fortunate you 
were to have been able to find such 
a one!’ And it is true, but the adap- 
tation comes from the busy, shifty 
brain of the mistress, and did not lie 
in the house. 

What we want to do in our schools 
is to develop and foster the power 
which, given a certain desirable and 
reasonable result, can produce that 
result from any set of conditions, and 





not from one special set. And are 
we notin danger of so training that 
our pupils are able to produce the re- 
sult from only one set, and are puz- 
zled and confused when any one of 
the conditions is altered? We are 
making them too dependent upon 
rules and just such and such meth- 
ods. We teach them to work in har- 
ness. 

Now rules and methods are good in 
their place, but their place is only to 
lead out and develop untrained facul- 
ties, and when they have done this 
they have done their work, and may 
be cast aside. What we want to do 
for our boys and girls is to produce in 
them the conscious feeling of com- 
mand over all their faculties—to cre- 
ate the same consciousness of con- 
stant power that our boy had when 
he said simply, “I can do it again.” 

Moliére’s old gentleman could fence 
admirably, and defend his life per- 
fectly, provided his adversary was 
also trained after his method, and 
would make certain passes at certain 
times. Then he knew what to ex- 
pect. But when his adversary did 
not follow these rules, and fight ac- 
cording to the methods taught him, 
he became justly alarmed for his safe- 
ty, and executed an impromptu re- 
treat. 

Rules are good, we repeat, in their 
place. But we are in danger of too 
many rules. We are in danger of 
leading our pupils to imagine that a 
definite set of conditions will be pre- 
sented to them in their lives. And 
then do we not see them, like Mons. 
Jourdain, capable only of executing 
an alarmed retreat when confronted 
with the kaleidoscopic conditions of 
real life? 

Whose fault is it? The inevitable 
tendency of civilization is toward 
large cities. The inevitable tendency 
of large cities is to graded schools, 
and the dangerous tendency of graded 
schools is to martinet discipline and 
straight-jacket methods. Civilization 
is good, but let the teachers not for- 
get that in true civilization is in¢élud- 
ed individual freedom, and that there 
is a so-called civilization in Japan and 
China. Anna C. BRACKETT. 
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Earnest, zealous, and more anxious 
than ever, our teachers seem to be, 
to get hold of, and to put into imme- 
diate practice, the best methods of 
instructing the children. 

To do this our teachers are attend- 
ing “institutes”? more than ever be- 
fore—they are more careful to pre- 
serve the good things said by experi- 
enced educators who conduct and 
who lecture at these gatherings, than 
ever before. 

Note books are in requisition. Care 
is taken to make the most of all the 
time expended; and what is better, 
the people, the school officers, begin 
everywhere to see and appreciate the 
advantages of these drilling schools. 

There is less of “show” and more 
of solid work—less of “cant” and 
more of good instruction, so that the 
teachers are helped, the people are 
helped, the school officers are helped, 





and the children and pupils will by 
the information and discipline thus 
gained be materially helped, the next 
school session. 

So much more is demanded now, 
that our teachers and the pupils too 
ought to be able to do more, and they 
will be. 


Here are a few facts which show 
the necessity of more schools and bet- 
ter schools, of more teachers and bet- 
ter teachers. 

Dexter Hawkins of New York, in 
his paper on “Education the Need of 
the South,” says: 

**1,600,000 illiterate adult citizens, is 
aload no free government can leng 
carry; itis a disease so wide-spread 
that, unless cured, it will certainly be 
fatal to liberty, and its only cure is the 
free common school. This is a ques- 
tion more vital to the interests of a 
free government than tariffs, banks, 
money, or politics. Compared with 
it they lie upon the surface, while this 
goes to the very root and marrow of 
the Republic. 

The taxable property of the sixteen 
Southern States is about the same as 
that of New York city, while they 
pay about one-half as much for 
schools. But even in the Northern 
States there are 446,000 adult males 
who have to write their names thus: 
x.” 

Ignorance costs. 

Ignorance is non-productive except 
in the direction of vice and crime. 

Property is taxed to pay costs of 
criminal prosecutions now. Is it not 
better to tax property to educate, and 
so get areturn? 

We think so. 





BUT HOW MUCH? 








E often wonder how many of 

our teachers have carefully read 
the life of the great Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby School, England. No bio- 
graphical work can be of more real 
value tothem. Every page is full of 
suggestive thoughts to the teacher. 
It was said, while the question of the 
mastership at Rugby was pending, 
that if Arnold were put into the 
place, he would reyolutionize the 
schools of all England, and we live to 
see that prophesy fulfilled. His life 
is in two quite large volumes, but 
every page is as full of solid seed- 
corn as a nut is of meat. Turning 
over the well-thumbed pages of our 
copy the other day, for instance we 
came across this advice which Ar- 
nold wrote to a friend about to enter 
the ministry, with regard to what 
books he should read: “In all cases, 
preserve the proportions of your 
reading,”—and he goes on to explain 
that he should not confine himself to 
theological works or to historical 
books, nor in fact to any one or two 
special lines of thought, but should 
read in all lines, not only theology 
and history, but poetry and fiction; 
not only solid and weighty books, but 
light and ephemeral ones. He should, 
however, preserve the proportions of 
his reading. In other words, quality 


is not the only thing to be looked out 
for in our reading, though we often 
seein to fancy that it is. Quantity 
also must be considered, and relative 
quantity as well. 

What should we think of a physi- 
cian whose prescription told us sim- 
ply what substances to take for com- 
bination, and not how much of each? 
The truth is that we cannot afford to 
disregard co-efficients in our equa- 
tions, if we wish to obtain a correct 
result. 

Do we not know this? 

And yet in our course of study, 
how much practical use is made of 
the fact? The point is first that in 
our courses of study, if we wish to 
produce anything which can be called 
development, we must use as tools 
language, mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, history and aesthetical studies. 
Not only this, but we must use these 
in due proportions. To determine 
whether or no a school is doing what 
it should do, we are thus obliged to 
look not only at the subjects studied, 
as laid down in the courses of study, 
but at the daily programmes, to de- 
-termine the quantity of time given to 
each, and only by a careful examina- 
tion of such a kind can we gain any 
valuable information. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than the elect- 
ive system which has crept of late 
into our college courses, except an 
elective system in our lower schools. 
It is not the part of the student to 
determine what he shall study. That 
decision rests properly with men of 
riper judgment and wider horizon. 
The modern student needs most of all 
some Carlyle to confront him with 
the stern saying: ‘“‘Aslong as you are 
in college, the question is not at all 
what you want, but what you ought 
tohave. It makes not the slightest 
difference what you want or think 
you want, and the sooner you accept 
that fact asa divine fact, the better 
for you.” 

The first question in arranging a 
course of study is ‘‘What?” But the 
second is ‘‘How Much?” and thethird 
“When?” Inthe name of whatever 
is sensible let us have these questions 
settled as well as they may be, by 
competent authority, and not by ig- 
norant and short-sighted students, ca- 
pricious children, or even by anxious 
and indulgent, but utterly incapable 
parents. 

And let us “in all cases preserve 
the proportions.” 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


<i 
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PREss on the column. 

Pleasantly and plainly, and persist- 
ently, show the people, who pay the 
taxes, and whose children you are 
training to habits of virtue, obedi- 
ence, and productive industry—that 
money thus expended is an invest- 
ment that pays. 

It pays in knowing how to do things. 

It pays inthe good order it pro- 
motes. 

It pays in teaching children to be 
obedient and industrious. 

It shows them how to work with 








other people. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme 
heat prevailing in July, our teachers’ 
institutes in this and other States 
were attended more generally, both 
by teachers as students, and by the 
people, to hear the evening lectures, 
than ever before. 

Good music, good cheer, sociabil- 
ity, hard study, and lectures on prac- 
tical themes, have greatly benefited 
all interested. 


The Course of Study in Normal Schools. 
-_* attack has been made upon 
the State Normal Schools, on 
the ground that they aim too high in 
their course of study—that they in 
short teach the higher mathematics, 
the natural sciences, the Latin lan- 
guage, Mental Philosophy and Logic. 
This attack seems to us to be the 
most ill-conceived of all. 

What, forsooth, is a proper training 
for a teacher of the elementary 
schools? Surely the Normal School 
must train teachers who will elevate 
the elementary schools—so much is 
claimed even by those who attack the 
present course of study. 

What is needed in the “Normal 
School training is glaringly evident 
from a slight inspection of the aver- 
age teacher in our lowest stratum of 
schools. ° 

Why is he proverbially a machine 
teacher? Why does he hear recita- 
tions rather than teach? Why does 
he demand only a parrot repetition 
instead of a thorough comprehension 
of the subject? Why, certainly, be- 
cause he himself has no general 
training in the branehes he teaches. 
He has to teach arithmetic by me- 
chanical rules, because he knows no- 
thing of algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry—the branches which fur- 
nish the foundation for the processes 
of arithmetic. He has to let geog- 
raphy go for mere memorized descrip- 
tion and mere topography, because, 
forsooth, he knows naught of physi- 
cal geography, geology, chemistry, 
botany, zoology and meteorology, and 
therefore cannot illustrate the lesson, 
nor deepen the insight of the pupil, 
nor render his work interesting. He 
isa machine pedagogue, and knows 
nothing of natural philosophy. He 
knows still less of mental philoso- 
phy—and yet his business is to train 
properly the minds of the youth of 
Missouri ! 

When we think of a teacher who is 
a live student—enthusiastic upon the 
subjects of science and literature— 
when we consider what a fountain of 
education he is, not only to his 
school but to the whole community in 
which he resides, we are amazed at 
this objection to the course of study 
in Normal Schools on the ground 
that it deals with the general studies 
which form the basis of all correct 








insight into the lower branches, and 
enables a teacher properly trained 
therein, to vitalize a text-book, or to 
make one if necessary,—and to re- 
place soul-killing memorizing with 
the living activity of thought. 

The most important function of our 
Normal graduates is that they serve 
as models of live teachers, and are 
educating by their example an im- 
mense corps of fellow teachers, who 
have not had Normal training. 


Our teachers are going to their 
work stronger than ever before— 
more hopeful and more helpful than 
ever before. They will do more work 
and better work in this and other 
States than ever before. They will 
be worth more to the pupils, to the 
patrons, and to the general public, 
than ever before. Why? Because 
they know more, they have read more, 
studied more, attended more insti- 
tutes, &c.—and the people will appre- 
ciate their work more, and help and 
co-operate more. 

This will bring success. 


NS 





Facts tell. 

There is a way to state the advan- 
tages of an intelligent people, who 
are law-abiding, industrious, econom- 
ical, frugal, and who build upa town, 
a State, a Nation—over those who are 
ignorant, bigoted, selfish; who are 
limited in their means and in their 
industries. There is a way to show 
these differences, so as not to offend, 
but to inspire and to encourage. 

Industry and frugality and good 
feeling promote wealth and prosper- 
ity everywhere. Our teachers train, 
all the time, in these directions—pro- 
mote intelligence, industry, and econ- 
omy—and so increase wealth. 

a Famers eo ae a ae 

Tue hopeful, genial, pleasant peo- 
ple—full of courage and helpfulness, 
are the people who win and who 
succeed. - 

This is good capital stock for our 
teachers, and we are glad to know 
they are now laying in a good supply. 
Good health promotes good spirits, 
and these insure success. 

ae nee 


YES! 





We renew the Webster’s Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary premium. 

We shall give the latest edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
price $12, bound in sheep, for a club 
of twelve subscribers at $1 60 each, 
per year. 

Every teacher can, with a little help 
from his patrons and pupils, now se- 
cure WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DIc- 
TIONARY for the school in which they 
are engaged. 

They can also do another thing in 
this direction. By the circulating 
and reading of twelve copies of this 
journal in the neighborhood a year, 
the voters and tax-payers will be con- 
vinced that it is cheaper to pay taxes 
to sustain good schools than to have 
their property taxed to arrest and 
punish the criminals and to support 


pauperism—of which ignorance is the 
most prolific cause. Property pays 
the taxes for the one or the other, and 
education is cheaper than pauperism 
or crime. 

We renew this offer at the earnest 
solicitation of a large number of our 
patrons in this and other States. 

Who will take the first copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for 
a club of twelve subscribers at $1 60? 


—~<ii>- 
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In order to do anything in the 
world or to be anything, we must 
learn to work harmoniously with 
other people, and so share in the pro- 
ducts, in the cultare, and in the gen- 
eral intelligence of all. Public school 
training takes the child out into this 
general training and helps him to bea 
citizen instead of an isolated indi- 
vidual. 
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LOST! FOUND! 
HE following eloquent plea for 
the State—for the Nation—and 
the value of each to all—was sent us 
by a friend who heard the Rev. Dr. 
Holland of St. Louis, deliver it. 
We thank them both for it.—[Eps. 


LONE, I were a tramp, a starve- 

ling, a bluniler of creation. In 
the nation I fiud myself, there I am 
heir to the ages and have a royalty 
from the produce of the world. 
Brave pioneers of a former century 
explored this land on horseback, 
swam wintry streams, cleared the 
soil of forests which ambuscaded 
their work with death, that the haunt 
of the wild beast and savage might 
become my park and garden, Gene- 
rations of industry, wealth and skill 
have been leveling mountains, lifting 
valleys, bridging rivers, to prepare 
ways of travel whereby my hours 
might transcend their days and my 
sleep their waking. Every invention 
of machinery is a device to make my 
little finger thicker than the loins of 
ancient giants. From all climes un- 
der the sun the tides of commerce 
are flowing through the streets of my 
city as if it were their Venice and I 
had a freeholder’s share in their ful- 
ness. For me a thousand battles 
have been fought; for me countless 
martyrdoms have been endured by 
patriots, reformers, saints and lone 
thinkers who died outworn before 
their time and made no sign. Mine 
are the discoveries of science, the 
counsels of ages, the revelations of 
seers, the eloquence of orators, the 
songs without words and the melo- 
dies without a sound, of music and 
poetry; and the espial, as from a clos- 
et in her chamber, of Nature’s unat- 
tired beauty, so chaste it hallows the 
eye of Art and makes his life a long 
St. Agnes’ eve. 

These are my natal dower, the 
very breed and being of my charac- 
ter as a child of the nation and the 
grandchild of a race of nations. To 
the nation, therefore, I owe an infi- 
nite debt. By its grace I am saved 
from brutehood. Body, mind and 
heart I belong to it, yet not as the 








of my own reason. The nation is 
myself, with the opportunity of a 
million lives and the experience of 
centuries. Its institutions are the so- 
ber judgments of time, which have 
been found on trial truest to human- 
ity. When they change, it is not by 
& mechanical scheme which pulls 
down the old to set up the new, like 


so much brick and mortar, but by a 


process of growth which conserves 
while it innovates, and thus combines 
the freshness of youth with the dis- 
cretion of age. 

What I in my private character 
happen to opine, is the judgment or 
prejudice or whim of an individual 
who may be wise or foolish, yet in 
either cast it is only the opinion of 
one of a diverse many. What my 
party holds is the fashion of an era, 
the want of an emergency which, 
whether rational or insane, repre- 
sents a fragment of the public mind 
still in contradiction with itself. But 
while the individual must form his 
private belief and the party main- 
tain its policy, as their respective 
rights and duties, and as phases of 
the nation’s own reflection, that 
which the nation adopts, retains, in- 
corporates in its institutions must be 
accepted by all as the more universal 
realization of reason—that practical 
reason which does not dream of a 
perfect society as if the years between 
were to be a sleep, but thinks of the 
ever continuing now, and how in it 
men a8 men may act out the justest, 
the freest, the manliest possible lives, 
and so bring on the golden age. For 


in the social as in the individual body 
‘*Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk, but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and heart 
Grows wide withal.’’ 





LET us remember and restate the 
fact that the thorough, systematic, 
practical education of all the children 
of the State, is alike the first duty 
and the absolute necessity of the Re- 
public. As factory towns increase, 
as the accumulation of property by 
the few and by great corporations 
steadily multiplies; asthe number of 
the laboring poor constantly enlarges; 
as the social diversities among our 
people become each year deeper and 
wider; the need, nay, the absolute 
necessity of more thorough, more 
wise, more practical education of all 
our children becomes more and more 
clear to all true patriots and to all 
well-wishers of our race. Education 
and virtue are the essential condi- 
tions of successffil Democracy. The 
statement is a trueism. But the po- 
litical salvation of the people depends 
on our accepting this truth, and liv- 
ing up to our belief. 





Prosperity is insured, and good will 
is fostered by each added mile of 
railway, by each new league of tele- 
graph wire. All interchange of traf- 
fic, all mutual relations of business, 
all material development and all in- 
crease of culture create and strength- 
en the general sense that the Nation 
is good; that its being is useful; that 
its life is to be faithfully guarded and 





slave to his master, but as the liege 


ite unity assured. 
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{ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
BY J. BALDWIN. / 





XXXIII.—School Apparatus. 





School apparatus embraces all in- 
strumentalities used for the purpose 
of illustration. Tools are not more 
important to the mechanic than 
school apparatus to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of 
apparatus. Suitable apparatus doub- 
les the efficiency of the competent 
teacher. The district school set, 
alone, is here considered. Schools of 
a higher grade are, usually, well sup- 
plied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most 
needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution. 

I. The Blackboard heads the list of 
apparatus. In all branches it is in 
coustant requisition. The teacher 
who ignores the blackboard deserves 
to be ignored by the school board. It 
is an open confession of inefficiency. 

1. Extent. The board should ex- 
tend around the room, and should be 
from four to six feet wide. The bot- 
tom of the board should not be more 
than two feet from the floor. The 
teacher’s board should extend up to 
the ceiling, to give space for pro- 
gramme, standing diagrams, etc. 1t 
is impossible to have too much black 
board surface. 

2. Material. Slate is the best, but 
is rather expensive. Liquid slating 
is preferred by many toslate. Placed 
on a smooth wall or board, it gives 
entire satisfaction. Slated paper, at- 
tached to the wall, answers admira- 
bly, and is not costly. The superior- 
ity and cheapness of liquid slating 
have caused the disuse of all other 
materials. Slating may be procured 
from all dealers in school apparatus, 

3. Color. Green is most grateful 
to the eye, and answers better, for all 
purposes, than black. After years of 
observation and experiment, I am 
constrained to recommend the exclu- 
sive use of green. Give the board 
two coats of black then two of green, 
and jt will not need repairing for sev- 
eral years, 

4, Erasers. During recitation, each 
member of the class should have an 
eraser. Small strips of sheepskin 
willanswer, but it is better to secure 
asufficient number of the best erasers. 

5. Crayon. The common, cheap 
crayon, gives the best satisfaction. 
If the erasing is done slowly, and 
with adownward me@vement, the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils 
need to be trained.to erase, properly. 

6. Crayon Trough. The wainscot- 
ing should extend up, to, the board. 
Atthe bottom of the board should 
be securely fastened a trough, three 
inches wide and one inch deep. In 
this is kept the erasers and a supply 
of crayon. This is the best possible 
arrangement. Pupils need to be 
trained not to touch the crayons and 
erasers except in class, or by direction 
of the teacher. 

7- Use of Blackboard. The least 
competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The 





skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the 
exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and 
parsed on the board. In geography, 
maps are drawn and lessons outlined. 
In reading, words are spelled and de- 
fined; inflection, emphasis, pitch, 
force, and quality of voice, are mark- 
ed. But itis needless to enumerate. 
The qualified teacher will no more 
attempt to teach without ample black 
board surface, than the granger will 
attempt to farm without a plow. 

IT. Reading Apparatus. Mllustra- 
ted reading charts, slates and black- 
boards, are all that are needed. To 
interpret and illustrate the lessons, 
every available object will be mar- 
shalled into service. 

IIT. Mathematical Apparatus.— 
Form and number must be taught to 
children concretely. Every step must 
be first taken objectively. Interest, 
elear ideas, and culture of the per- 
ceptive faculties result. 

1. Geometrical Forms. These can 
be made by teacher and pupils, but it 
is better to secure a box of accurate 
forms. These forms are of great 
value in education. 

2. Bundles of small sticks, 6 inches 
long, aud about the thickness of 
matches, furnish the best means of 
illustrating the processes and opera- 
tions of arithmetic, Each pupil is 
furnished a bundle of these sticks 
and trained to use them. 

3. The numeral frame is valuable, 
and should have a place in every dis- 
trict school. 

4. Weights and measures are nec- 
essary aids. With these, the drudg- 
ery of committing unmeaning tables 
disappears. The study of denomi- 
nate numbers becomes a real pleas- 
ure. The pupils understand what 
they aredoing. Each child learns ea- 
sily what he himself demonstrates. 
With these, the metric system may 
be rendered familiar to all, and thus 
the way will be prepared for its uni- 
versal use. 

IV. Geographical Apparatus. The 
earth is the .real basis of instruction 
in this branch. Each lesson is based 
on the child’s observation and experi- 
ence. Correct teaching leads the 
child to observe and discover for him- 
self. Apparatus, however, greatly 
aids. 

1. Globes. A globe from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter, and a five 
inch hemisphere globe, are needed. 
With these nearly all geographical 
topics may be illustrated. 

2. Maps. <A set of outline maps, 
and local maps of the township, the 
county, and the State, are indispens- 
able. These maps as well as the 
globes, may be advantageously used 
in almost every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of the crime 
of leaving these valuable aids unused, 
or of suffering them to be destroy- 
ed. Shame on such stupidity and 
neglect. 

V. Cabinet. A small collection, 
to illustrate the natural sciences, can 
be made by the teachers and the pu- 


pils. The school board of course will 
provide cases. 





1. Mineral specimens of the neigh- 
borhood can be collected and classi- 
fied. Exchanges can be made with 
other sections. The pupils may se- 
cure the donation of fine specimens. 
Many geological specimens may also 
be accumulated. 

2. Botanical Specimens. The kinds 
of wood, leaves, flowers, grains, etc., 
of the surrounding country, may be 
prepared and arranged for the purpo- 
ses of illustration. While affording 
recreation, the work of collecting and 
preparing these specimens will prove 
to be exceedingly profitable. 

3. Zoological Specimens. Birds, 
insects, shells, etc., may be secured’ 
and classified. These, aud indeed 
nearly all the objects collected, may 
be used to illustrate reading lessons, 
object lessons, lessons in geography, 
etc., etc. 

4. Value of the Cabinet. A small 
collection,. suitable for a country 
school, is inexpensive; and, from year 
to year, it will increase in import- 
ance. Its value, educationally and 
practically, is very great. Pupils are 
trained to the habit of analytic ob- 
servation. They learn to gain know- 
ledge at first hand. It enables the 
teacher to open up to the children the 
objective phase of nature. The basis 
is laid in experience for all future 
achievements in science. The masses 
are not limited to the three Rs, but 
are introduced to the great realms of 
nature. 

Vi. Cost. It is astonishing when 
we find that the common school set 
of apparatus costs less than $60, that 
any school should be unsupplied. It 
is mortifying to know that less than 
one-third of the schools of the United 
States are supplied. Men squander 
millions on their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the neces- 
sities of intellectual life. Judicious 
expenditure is true economy. Money 
invested in school apparatus pays the 
highest possible dividends. 

Vil. Use of Apparatus. A prom- 
inent work in normal schools and 
normal institutes, is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But with- 
out such training the ingenious teach- 
er may work up to a high degree of 
skill. Teaching is decidedly common- 
sense work. Here is the child to be 
educated. Here are the instrument- 
alities. Great educational principles 
are the teacher’s chart and compass. 
Good judgment guides in the appli- 
cation of means to ends. 

The teacher is an artist. He fash- 
ions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 


ble mistakes are worse than crimes. 
Strats NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 
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The Common School — A Bacalaureate 
Sermon. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, MADISON, WIS. 





| Rgemenigws BASCOM has iu this 
sermon stated forcibly many 
truths which at the present time spe- 
cially need enunciation in no uncer- 
tain tones. 
“There is a disposition among good 
men and indifferent men to accept 





the facts of the world on their pres- 


ent basis under one set of principles, 
and let them pass, and to construct 
the facts of heaven on another basis, 
under higher principles, and to press 
on tothem. In accordance with this 
teaching, the poor are left very much 
to shift for themselves, to endure 
hard conditions and sweat under 
heavy burdens, encouraged, if en- 
couraged at all, by the promise of a 
better state of things hereafter. The 
world is surrendere:l to selfishness, 
and its inmates to the schooling of 
self-interest; Heaven aloneis reserved 
for the reign of good will. * * * 

The good man who satisfies himself 
with the poverty of the poor, there- 
by impoverishes his own spirit in the 
very graces of sympathy and good 
will which are the wealth of Heaven; 
and the poor man, who, with his 
mouth full of the cant of the time, is 
waiting for death to enrich him, is 
missing the very entrance of the path 
of life. 

The poor are interesting to the 
wise mind and warm heart not as re- 
maining poor — nothing belongs to 
mere poverty but hard discipline, fit- 
ted to drive us one and all out of it— 
but as calling for that aid which shall 
make them rich, shall give them the 
conditions of life. The poor can only 
be permanently raised from their 
poverty, a poverty of internal even 
more than of external resources, by 
effort and aid. The effort is eternally 
theirs, and the aid eternally ours. To 
stretch out the hand of aid to the 
hand of effort is the divine commis- 
sion in the world. * * * 

Good people always contract cant, 
and suffer insensibly from hypocrisy. 
The best of bread will mold. The 
educational cant of our republic is 
the common school. This is our pe- 
culiar hypocrisy — our popular idol, 
in whose praises we shout ourselves 
hoarse, while in our heart of hearts 
begrudging the dimes and the dollars 
that go to its support. * * * 

A thoughtful man must feel a sense 
of the ludicrous mingled with his 
sorrow when invited to look at the 
country school as it exists among us, 
and is told that this is our panacea, 
this is the entrance to our social mil- 
lenium. Surely there is some mis- 
take here as in those churches which 
are thought of as the weather-doors 
to the gates of Heaven. Yet thecom- 
mon school may be, if properly con- 
structed and properly supported by 
other institutions, in a large measure 
what it is thought to be, the nurse of 
national life; the point at which the 
life that is imparts itself to the life 
that is to be. 

It is then most harmful to our na- 
tional strength to put in these, its 
very sources, words for things and 
appearances for facts; to allow the 
fountain to fill up and defile itself 
till the living waters are quite lost. 

* * * Every good. school is a 
moral training, every bad school an 
immoral one. * * * § A school 
need not go out of its way to be mor- 
ally invigorating, it cannot help being 
80, if it is a school with a thorough 
purpose, a conjoint life, and a lively 
regimen. The head and the heart are 
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there, and they throb with affection- 
ate and constructive force. 

Says Huxley of the growing public 
schools of England: 

‘The intelligence, patience and good 
temper of the teachers which are now 
at the disposal of the veriest waifs of 
society, are things which a few years 
since did not belong even to costly 
middle-class sghools.” * * * * 


It has been laid down rather deci- 
sively, that the true theory of a com- 
mon school programme is that every 
step should be the best possible prep- 
aration for stepping out rather than 
for stepping up. But is there any 
such contrast as is here implied be- 
tween stepping out and stepping up? 
The path which carries one up in 
knowledge is the path from which it 
is profitable to diverge into the 
world at any point, the farther on the 
better. * * * The ability to do 
either is the ability to acquire know- 
ledge, to make all things aid in fur- 
thering our activity in this direction. 
In each case the primary condition of 
success 1s to awaken the mind, and 
give it bent and power. 

The first purpose of instruction, 
whether it be the instruction of 
schools or of the world, is to evoke 
an appetite for truth, and nourish it 
in one or more ways. Whether, 
therefore, the pupil tarries in frain- 
ing a half dozen or a dozen years, the 
object is the same, to help him over 
the comparatively mechanical condi- 
tions of knowledge into the realm of 
knowledge itself. The instruction 
which makes the mind a living thing, 
that only iseducation. * * * But 
the district school to subserve its pur- 
pose, must not merely be a quicken- 
ing school, it must be a common 
school where the rich and the poor 
meet together. It must be good 
enough for the rich, and is only 
thereby good enough for the poor, 


Who can tell whether this or that 
child shall prosper, or both be good 
alike? 

The youth of all nationalities, all 
faiths, all classes, must be fused to- 
gether by the warm sympathies of 
childhood, drawn out in a common 
intellectual life. Only so can we es- 
cape a populace, a poletariat, a dis- 
trict school that is the barley loaf 
baked in the public oven for the poor. 
God avert the folly that thinks that 
this will make citizens and not pau- 
pers! Such institutions are not more 
than enough to answer the purposes 
of hypocrisy, and keep the disease 
well smothered in about the heart. 

Convulsion follows convulsion in 
South America. Why? Because its 
States are not commonwealths, its 
children are not plants rooted in the 
same soil, and growing up into the 
same light. Our district schools at 
the North advance hesitatingly, with 
much labor. Why? First, because 
we are not willing to put money 
enough into them, not money enough 
even to save what we do put into 
them. Our schools are too cheap. 
A little more cost might, in many in- 
stances, double and triple returns. 


which we often deal with the public 
school, that makes it just to charac- 
terize our Maudations of the system 
as the cant of liberty. 

At no point does the cry of taxes, 
hard-earned taxes, more surely tell 
than at this point. Hard-earned taxes! 
Is the money any harder earned than 
that spent at the saloon on the next 
corner? 

Is it hard-earned because earned in 
ignorance? and, as hard-earned, is it 
not to be spent wisely? We forget 
that other taxes leave our labors un- 
lightened, but that this tax enters into 
our very households, and turns for 
us one dollar into ten, intoa hundred, 
in meeting that first duty and chief 
delight of home, the education of our 
children. Analyze our taxes, as the 
taxes of this city, and how often will 
we find that we are paying on some 
debt, whose parents were ignorance 
and fraud, as much as for our schools. 


* * * That an economy which 

impoverishes our schools is as unnec- 
essury as it is irrational, is seen in the 
habits of our people, their personal 
indulgences; in the money we put 
into houses of correction, prisons, 
asylums, all more or less directly the 
entail of ignorance; and in the cost 
of strikes, vicious legislation, and 
domestic war, farther results of pop- 
ular debasement. 
We are abundantly able to give our 
schools a thorough support, and so 
supported they will steadily reduce 
in many directions our burdens of 
taxation. Itis cheaper, as all experi- 
ence shows, to educate a man than to 
maintain him as a lunatic, feed him 
as & pauper, imprison him as a crim- 
inal, or school him in insurrection. 

If there is any connection fixed in 
human society, it is this general rela- 
tion between intelligence and good 
citizenship. The ignorance of the 
people is played upon every day. 
Some politician leads them into need- 
less or fraudulent expenditures, and 
then regains his popularity by crying 
out against the cost of the schools in 
which the people are educated. 

At what price are we seeking, iu 
this State and in other States, to edu- 
cate our children? 

For three, six, poszibly nine dol- 
lars perannum. What price is any 
wise parent willing to pay for the 
education of his ‘children? Twenty, 
fifty, one hundred times that sum. 

We need, then, more liberality; we 
need more life-blood poured into this 
right arm of our strength, if we are 
to get a secure hold on the possibili- 
ties of the hour. The teacher is the 
head and heart of the school, and he 
can be neither completely without be- 
ing both measurably. Weshould put 
none but the best men and women in 
charge of the children, and so in 
charge of the State, and of the fu- 
tare. -%): % © 

It is strange, very strange, that our 
churches take no more interest in 
public instruction. Some of them at- 
tack the common schools, some of 
them are indifferent to them, and 
none seem to regard them as a su- 





It is this purblind penuriousness with 


poured into the community. Our 
churches seem to think it their chief 
office to care for themselves—as if 
self-seeking were any better in them 
than in the individual—and not to 
construct a kingdom of Heaven, a 
true commonwealth of Christ. 

We hardly distinguish, as yet, the 
polftician from the statesman, yet the 
one is a creature and the other a cre- 
ation. The statesman infuses his 
strength into the State, the politician, 
leach-like, sucks his strength from 
the State. The statesman watches 
the State with a loving, constructive 
eye; the politician, fox-like, watches 
it with acunning, pilfering eye. The 
statesman works in the light, and by 
the light, and for the light; the politi- 
cian in the darkness, and by the dark- 
ness, and for the darkness; and it is 
the obscure night, brooding over the 
popular mind, that makes his career 
possible. 

A third difficulty in our common 
school system, is the want of suffi- 
cient organization. Our city schools 
are c(ften quite superior, owing 
chiefly to organization. It is a cardi- 
nal truth, in all intellectual and spir- 
itual growths, that life works down- 
ward, not upward, comes from above, 
and not from below. To leave feeble 
districts to themselves is to condemn 
them to imbecility and decay. The 
regenerative powér is not in them. 
They must be helped and pressed 
upward with unflagging zeal. * * 

* Enslave the labor and you ep- 
slave the man that performs it. In- 
struction is a great trust, a grand ac- 
tivity, but only on condition that it is 
treated ina large way. It is pre-em- 
inently a calling in which the free- 
dom of the spirit redeems everything 
or loses everything, in which we 
sink by hard conditions to servile 
drudgery, or, by the buoyancy of our 
own spirit, rise to moral mastery. 





Missouri School System — Adjustment. 
HE public school system embraces 
the State University, the Nor- 
mal Schools, the High Schools, anp 
the District Schools. The common or 
public schools are supplemented by 
private academies, seminaries, select 
schools, colleges and universities. 
For the next decade, the chief work 
of the citizens of Missouri will be to 
perfect and adjust these several 
schools, so as to form one harmonious 
and effective system. 

The relations betwecn private and 
public schools, the legitimate work of 
each, and the specific work of the va- 
rious grades, are themes of deepest 
interest. As a general principle, it is 
safe for the State to leave to private 
enterprise whatever can be equally 
well done in this way. It is also safe 
to conclude that each grade of schools 
can best accomplish its own specific 
work. 

The district school is necessarily 
public. All States provide for ele- 
mentary education at the public ex- 
pense. After sixty centuries of ex- 
periment, the world concedes that 
universal education must be State ed- 





preme point at which life is to be 


ucation. 


That secondary education should 
be public is equally necessary. Man- 
hood, the necessities of society, and 
the spirit of the age demand that the 
high school be made as free to the 
masses as the air they breathe. To 
private enterprise this is simply im- 
possible. The academy, the semina- 
ry, the select school, and the college 
preparatory, do a great work. But 
what they do is merely a drop in the 
bucket; they reach only the few, and 
chiefly the wealthy. 

The essential condition of efficient 
public schools is qualified teachers. 
Teachers must be educated and train- 
ed for their special work. Of all 
skilled workers, teachers receive the 
least compensation, and their posi- 
tions are the most precarious. Hence, 
efficient training schools cannot be 
sustained by private enterprise. The 
Nations have been compelled to es- 
tablish schools to educate their teach- 
ers. Germany has 197 normal schools; 
the United States, 151; Austria, 118; 
France, 97; and so on throughout the 
world. 


Normal schools and normal insti- 
tutes are an outgrowth of popular 
education, necessitated by the new 
education; their work is to educate 
and train teachers for the district and 
high schools. 


The status of the Missouri State 
University isan unsolved problem. 
In these days of John Hopkins, Van- 
derbilts, Allens, Bridges, Jewels, 
etc., when a millionaire canuot die 
happy until he has endowed a college, 
it would seem safe to leave higher 
education to private enterprise. Al- 
though comparatively young, our 
private institutions are likely to sur- 
pass our State University. Already, 
Washington University seems to be 
in advance, in every department; 
and Westminster, William Jewel, 
Central, Drury, and other colleges, in 
the regular college work, seem to be 
fully equal to the State University. 


The Government needs command- 
ers—it establishes military and naval 
schools; the State needs competent 
teachers—it provides normal schools; 
the church needs ministers, profes- 
sors, etc., it endows theological semi- 
naries and colleges; the world needs 
educated men and women—benevo- 
lent individuals, communities, and 
churches, endow colleges and univer- 
sities; law, medicine, and commerce 
pay—private enterprise provides the 
highest order of law, imedical and 
commercial schools. The higher ed- 
ucation is virtually free, and seems to 
be grandly provided for. Does it 
need the fostering care of the State? 

The preparatory work should be 
done in the high schools. That half 
the students in our University are 
boys and girls from the district 
schools, is the source of the direst de- 
moralization. It degrades the Uni- 
versity,and does much to ruin our 
high schools. Our trne policy is to 
foster the high schools. By statute, 
students should be prohibited from 
entering any department of the Uni- 
versity until qualified to enter the 





college classes. 
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The normal department of our Uni- 
versity has proven a signal failure. 
The result has been the same in all 
State universities. From the very 
nature of things, the university can- 
not educate common school teachers. 
The attempt is an unreasoning, and 
expensive farce. 

OUR UNIVERSITY. 

The law and medical schools of our 
University cannot compete with the 
law and medical schools of our great 
cities. They must always be inferi- 
or. There seems to be no necessity 
or excuse for the establishment of 
these departments. 

How, then, may we make our Uni- 
versity a grand institution, the pride 
of our State, and the real head of our 
school system? Certainly by devot- 
ng all its resources to those depart- 
ments which require the fostering 
care of the State. 

The academic schools are the basis, 
and should be made equal to the best. 
They should be able, thorough, prac- 
tical. 

The Agricultural College, the 
School of Mines, the School of Engi- 
neering, the School of Art, and kin- 
dred schools, are eminently worthy 
of the fostering care of the State. 
These school may do much to enrich 
the State by developing its boundless 
resources. 

The School of Didactic, in its high- 
er phases, is eminently desirable. 
While the university cannot possibly 
prepare teachers for the common 
schools, it can and ought to prepare 
presidents, professors, superintend- 
ents, principals and authors. Here 
the graduates of colleges and normal 
schools, who aspire to the higher po- 
sitions, may well spend two years. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study may be made 
elective, enabling members of the 
junior and senior classes, who choose 
teaching, to spend two or three hours 
each day in this department. That 
this solution is correct seems intui- 
tively certain. The marked success 
of this plan in the lowa University, 
and jn most of the great universities 
of Europe, proves its correctness. 

The above work our State Univer- 
sity can and ought to do, and do well. 
But when the attempt is made to 
spread it over the entire field, so as to 
do the work of the high school, the 
normal school, the law school, the 
medical school, etc., in addition to its 
own legitimate work, the whole be- 
comes ‘Too thin to be of standard 
value.” 

Instead of the attempt to dictate to 
orcrush out other institutions, the 
true policy is for our State University 
to do bravely and well its legitimate 
work. Then the State will gladly 
and lavishly make all needed appro- 
priations. Large, liberal, and practi- 
cal plans commend themselves to the 
people of our great State. Individu- 
al, local and partisan interest must be 
sunk in the general interest. Our col- 
leges and uniyersities should be well 
endowed. Qur. public school system, 
extend.ng from the primary school to 
the university, needs to be made 


highly efficient, each school doing 
well its legitimate work. 

Our system needs to be so adjusted 
that all or schools, public and private, 
will work in unison. A decade of 
self-sacrificing, systematic, and deter- 
mined effort, ought to place Missouri 
in the front rank of educational States. 

C. H. D. 
° f 
Various Objections Stated and Answered 





Editors Journal: 
The high school is beyond the 
¢ limit of the education contem- 
plated by the founders of public 
schools. 

Answer.-Such an assertion betrays 
a lamentable ignorance of education- 
al legislation, for it is entirely out of 
accord with facts. Had it been true, 
however, nobody would consent to 
have forefathers if their intentions 
were to take the place of any ration- 
al action upon the part of their suc- 
cessors. 

II. The great expense attending the 
High School system. + 

Answer.—The denial of the great- 
ness of this expense, and a challenge 
to compare the expense of education 
under the new and under the old sys- 
tems. 

Ill. The few are educated for col- 
lege at the expense of the many. 

Answer.— The facts in the case 
show the contrary, but in so far as 
the number using the high school is 
smaller than the number in the dis- 
trict schools, none would be so ready 
to complain of any increase as those 
who advance this argument. The 
few, however, make ample reparation 
to the many, and even if they be few 
they have rights which are as valid 
as if their number was greater. 

IV. That the High Schools are con- 
veniences for the rich, supplied by 
the poor. 

Answer.—Such an assertion denotes 
in the first place an ignorance of the 
facts in the case; it ignores the fact 
that it is not those technically called 
poor who pay for the schools at all; 
and it objects to the very priuciple of 
disregard of class, without which the 
whole school system would soon 
lose any helpful support. 

V. That the High Schools are con- 
veniences for the poor, paid for by 
the rich. 

Answer.—This assertion, like the 
last, shows no personal acquaintance 
with the mixed social population of 
our high schools. It is furthermore 
fundamentally wrong even if true, 
for the rich have not the right as they 
should not have the power to rob the 
younger generations of those privi- 
leges to which they owe their wealth. 
That poor men or women should de- 
sire their children to have a fuller life 
than their own, is neither reprehensi- 
ble nor undesirable. 

VI. The State ought to put each 
one in possession of the keys of know- 
ledge, but why should the State tax 
the commonwealth to make some 
men doctors, preachers, etc.? 
Answer.—Does the State tax the 
commonwealth (whatever that may 





may be) to make some men doctors, 





preachers, &c.? 
but the reflection of the will of the 
community? whatis this will but the 
resultant of the free expression of 
individual wills? who but all of us 
taken together is to determine what 
the State ought to do? What are the 
keys of knowledge? Does one be- 
come an intelligent citizen by learn- 
ing to write his name? If the three 
Rs are still the “keys of knowledge,”’ 
is their use learned as inexpensively 
or as effectively without a high 
school? Is it of no political conse- 
quence that the socially~ successful 
should not be allowed to dispose of 
thelives and interests of the less suc- 
cessful? Is it of no consequence that 
our view should be something more 
than the selfish and ignorant present- 
ations frequently made by those from 
whose social position we might ex- 
pect better things? Do the records of 
high school education show the State 
to be engaged in the manufacture of 
professional men? 

VIL. So small a per centage enters 
the high school, and we should there- 
fore substitute a more liberal educa- 
tion in the district schools. 

Answer.—This would not increase 
the number, but while impairing the 
efficiency it would increase the ex- 
pense, and you would have merely 
made a high school department in 
each of many schools. Furthermore 
you cannot liberaljze the district 
school course by substituting studies 
unsuited to the immaturity of the 
pupils to be found there. 

VIL. Should not the poorer classes 
(laborers, draymen, &c.), who do not 
use the high school to so large an ex- 
tent as they do the district school, be 
relieved of the expense? 

Answer.—They are relieved of the 
expense of both the high and district 
schools just in proportion as they are 
poor. But poverty is not a class dis- 
tinction — there are rich laborers, 
draymen, &c.—while clerks, small or 
unsuccessful merchants, steamboat- 
men, teachers, doctors, ministers, and 
even lawyers, have a reasonable por- 
tion of poverty. Still, the public 
schools, while offering to poor people 
advantages otherwise unattainable, 
are not poor people’s schools, but 
schools for the people. No one can 
sufferso much from preaching the 
gospel of caste as the poor, while its 
acceptance would be destructive of 
the best. interests of rich and poor 
alike. 

IX. Creates distaste for hard work. 

Answer.—This must mean manual 
labor, for any community is conscious 
of the general industry that marks 
those educated in the public schools. 
If it is meant that the educated pre- 
fer to use their heads to save their 
hands, this is neither reprehensible 
nor to the disadvantage of the com- 
munity. But if it be meant that 
high school education breeds any con- 
tempt for callings other than profes- 
sions, then the objector’s experience 
must be unlike that of us in St. Louis. 

A classified catalogue of the occu- 
pations of 1200 boys who had been 
pupils in the St. Louis High School, 
showed that they had distributed 


What is the State 





themselves through 105 occupations, 
representing almost every form of 
effort except that of working as a 
day laborer. This objection however 
takes no account of the girls, who are 
not expected to labor directly, but a 
large proportion of whom do actu- 
ally spend several years in teaching. 

X. Incapacitates boys for learning 
a trade. . 

Answer.—In so far as this means 
that high school boys are averse to 
healthful industry, the charge is at 
once refuted by an appeal to the ca- 
reer of the boys who represent this 
education, even if one be not con- 
scious of the increased feeling in the 
community, which tolerates less and 
less all indolence. 2. Disinclination 
and incapacity for trades did not be- 
gin nor has it increased with the 
growth of high school education. 

3. The experience of the St. Louis 
High School shows that those who 
have any aptitude for trades gravi- 
tate in this direction. 

4. Owing to false ideas of educa- 
tion, the majority of those who de- 
vote themselves to trades are taught 
to undervalue a higher education, 
and hence withdraw from school be- 
fore they receive a high school course. 

5. The trade unions and strikes in- 
dicate that the trades are as much 
overdone as the professions are com- 
monly supposed to be, and the dis- 
couragement does not come wholly 
from a superior education. 

6. Remember not to confound in- 
dustry with special forms of effort, 
and that it is impossible even if it 
were desirable, to create tastes and 
capacities by educational devices. 

7. This objection is offered either 
by those who have by their own suc- 
cess acquired the means of indolence 
onthe part of their children; or by 
those who confound industry and 
good habits with particular occupa- 
tions, in spite of the fact that there is 


no evidence to show that those who — 


follow trades illustrate these excellen- 
cies to any greater degree than those 
whose skill is exerted in other pur- 
suits. H. H. Mora@an. 





THE MISSOURI UNIVERSITY. 

N our columns will be found the 

advertisement of this institution, 
and below is set forth some extracts 
from the catalogue of 1878, which 
show its internal structure, and the 
philosophy of education on which it 
is conducted under its present man- 
agement. There may be something 
here worthy of the attention of our 
educators in even the older States: 
THE SCHOOLS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

J. The Academic Schools. 

A.—Science.—1. Physics; 2. Chem- 
istry; 3. Natural History—a, Miner- 
alogy; 6, Botany; c, Zodlogy; d, Ge- 
ology and Physical Geography. 4. 
Mathematics—Astronemy, 5. Meta- 
physics. 

B.—Language.—1. English. 2. Mod- 
ern Continental (German, French and 
Spanish). 3. Latin. 4. Greek. 5, 
Shemitic. 

II. The Professional Schools. 
1. Agriculture. 2. Pedagogics. 3° 
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Law, 4. Medicine. 5. Mining and 
Metollurgy. 6. Engineering. 7. Art. 
Under the head of 
GENERAL REMARKS, 
Dr. Laws, the President, gives his 
views as follows: 

1. The full extent of the undergrad- 
uate Academic course 1s six years. 
Some schools cover more of this time 
than-others; but none cover more 
than six years. 

2. The several schools stand on 
equal footing, each does all its own 
work, but all work in harmony. 

3. There is no preparatory depart- 
ment, but the work of the first and 
second years is allotted to the several 
schools to which it may belong. This 
ronders the instruction homogeneous, 
so that, in their advance, students do 
not have to unlearn, and they receive 
the best instruction when they most 
need it—in the early part of the 
course. Experience shows that, on 
this plan, there is more work at the 
beginning, but less work and better 
scholarship at the end of the course 
thus pursued. 

4. This method is believed to be pe- 
culiarly suited to our situation in 
Missouri. The primary aim of the 

ACADEMIC SCHOOL 

of Science and Language is culture; 
that of the Professional Schools is 
practice. Self is the end of culture, 
but self is the instrument of practice. 
The academic training views man 
himself as the end; but the profes- 
sional training views the man as the 
means, and the calling, (as farming, 
teaching, law, medicine, mining, en- 
gineering, art, &c.,) as the end or bus- 
iness for the pursuit of which he is to 
be fitted. The academic or general 
training, fits for no line of business in 
particular, but it furnishes culture as 
the condition of the highest attain- 
ment in any special vocation. The 
man, cultured, has more fulness and 
strength, as a specialist, than the same 
man uncultured. 

But as all kinds of culture have not 
an equally important bearing on every 
line of activity in life, there is occa- 
sion for discrimination and choice, as 
to the subjects to be pursued in 

ACADEMIC SCHOOLS, 
when any one of the professional 
courses is in contemplation. Hence 
there are arranged several undergrad- 
uate academic courses, or curricula, 
for the convenience of students in 
conforming their efforts to this natu- 
ral principle of selection. As a mat- 
ter of fact and of experience, it is 
found that a student usually accom- 
plishes very little till a settled and 
definite purpose presides over his 
movements. The energies of youth 
are limited; and hence, to qualify 
them for life’s work, which is the great 
aim of scholastic education, as much 
definiteness as is practicable, should 
be given to their efforts to save them 
from waste. In every properly ar- 
ranged educational instilution, the 
whole course of study is acrystalized 
selection. The idea that 
A UNIVERSITY 

isan “institution where any person 
can find instruction in any study,” is 
visionary. No such institution now 


sxists, ever has existed, nor, from the 
nature of the case, ever can exist. A 
sel¥ction of those subjects, and of 
thoke practical or professional activi- 
ties, which alone have been deemed 
most effective in conserving, improv- 
ing and transmitting the civilization 
of any age, have been singled out for 
school work. In this elective sense, 
and in this sense alone, every age has 
taught what it knew and all it knew. 
In former days the physical sciences 
were not taught, because they were 
not known; they are taught now, be- 
cause they are known. And aproper 
interpretation of the senses in the or- 
der of the acquisition of knowledge, 
as chronologically preceding abstrac- 
tion, assigns these sciences in their 
phenomenal and empirical aspects, a 
place in the foreground. The sciences 
deal with the subject matter of lan- 
guage, and rationally precede its 
forms. 

It isimportant to note that the word 
science, here used respecting the 
schools of the 

UNIVERSITY, 

is not to be understood in its popular 
and etymological sense, as designat- 
ing simply knowledge or information, 
whether in a miscellaneous or in a 
classified form, but technically and 
strictly as a term of art, in which 
sense, Science is‘a systematic classifi- 
cation of the laws of phenomena. 

Progress in science, according to 
this definition, can only be effected, 
either by adding to the stores of our 
knowledge a new fact, referable to 
known laws, or by adding a new law. 
It is the business of the teacher, as 
such, to put his oupils in the posses- 
sion of the sciences as known, rather 
than to add thereto. 

There are two thoughts which seem 
to be entitled to preside over the de- 
partment of 

LANGUAGE: 
The first is, that the professors should 
be able to think, write and speak the 
leading Janguages which they teach. 
What would be thought of a profes- 
sor of English who did not have such 
amastery of it? and this case is not 
peculiar. The second thought is, that 
in language, as in science, the mind is 
fed more by the contents of the forms 
than by the forms themselves. It is 
truth possessed, and not truth pursu- 
ed merely,that disciplines and unfolds 
the powers of the soul. Hence the 
FIVE CHAIRS 

of language, by teaching the litera- 
ture, antiquities and history of the 
people who used these forms of speech 
map out the world’s history, espe- 
cially so far as it has been bound up 
in that of our®race. Man, who has 
thus revealed himself, is the most 
conspicuous part of nature, and hence 
the schools of language are, by way 
of eminence, in a popular sense, 
schools of natural science. 

As the languages pre-suppose their 
subject matter in the sciences, so the 
professional courses of instruction 
pre-suppose, as their natural antece- 
dents, the academic courses. The tex- 
tual exhibit of the academic and pro- 
fessional schools is believed to rest 





on & 


* RATIONAL METHOD. 
It will be observed that our group 
of professional schools, and their as- 
sociation with the academic group is 
somewhat unique, although it is in the 
general line of our American univer- 
sities, however unlike those of Eu- 
rope. The distinguishing features of 
our University, which are of home 
growth, including the internal auto- 
nomy, adjustment and dove-tailing of 
the associated schools, give it an 
adaptation to our wants, institutions 
and condition, such as no exotic pos- 
sesses. Our disposition, therefore, is 
to apologize for these unique charac- 
teristics, not by way of deprecation. 
but only, in the old sense of that 
word, and thatis, by way of defence.” 


WHO IS TO SINK THE SHIP OF STATE? 


THE SYSTEM OF PUB. HIGH SCHOOLS 
—ITS VALUE AND EXTENT: A CHAP- 
TER OF FACTS. 








N order to furnish the advocates of 
high schools a convehient array 
of facts, we compile and quote as fol- 
lows from the Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, for 1875. 
The report is a vast treasure-house of 
information as to education in all its 
aspects throughout our country—an 
indispensable armory for the champi- 
ons of popular culture. 

First, the general value and the le- 
gal status of the high schools. On 
the first of these points, we quote 
three sentences from the report. 

‘“‘A republic like ours would be im- 
possible with the forty-four millions 
of the present or the four hundred 
millions of the future, without it— 
{the public high school]’. 

“The grade of intelligence and vir- 
tue required in such a republic can be 
secured by no public system limited 
to elementary instruction, whatever 
scope might be given to institutions 
of higher grades separated from civil 
administration.” 

“Whoever wants to sink the ship 
of State, can do it effectually if he 
can knock the high school out of the 
system of public instruction.”’ 

Judge Brown and Judge Cooley, in 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, sev- 
erally gave decisions in favor of the 
right of the school board at Kalama- 
zoo to establish and maintain a high 
school for instruction in branches be- 
yond the ordinary gradesin grammar 
schools. See Report of State Super- 
intendent Briggs, 1873-4. 

Chancellor Hammond of Iowa, fur- 
ther confirmed this ruling by his de- 
cidedly expressed opinion to much 
the same effect. 

This practically ends the question 
as to the right of high schools to a 
place in both the State and the city 
systems of instruction—a thing gen- 
erally admitted at the East. 

In Michigan and Indiana these 
schools already have a recognized po- 
sition as the proper feeders of the 
freshmen classes in the universities. 
Several other of the Western States 
are makiug movements in the same 
direction. Throughout the Fastern 





States generally, the public high 


| tablish a county high school. 


school supplies a demand beyond the 
power of the endowed or tuition 
schools to meet. 

The public high school, from its 
greater openness and cheapness, and 
from the likelihood of full equipment 
and firm permanence, whi:h comes 
Sut of public wealth that lies behind 
it, must become the ordinary means 
of preparation alike for the more ele- 
vated walks of business, and for the 
advanced culture of the scientific 
school or university, so far as can be 
foreseen. 

Second, as to the extent of the sys- 
tem. 

Now for additional facts from the 
same source. 

In Alabama, as shown in thé tables 
appendéd to the State report, are 215 
public high schools for white people, 
and 3 for colored ones. 

In Arkansas, 2. 

In California, 1875, the number of 
pupils in high schools, or of advanced 
grade, is given as 3,243. 

In Connecticut, Secretary Northrop 
says: “The enactment of a law re- 
quiring every town of sufficient pop- 
ulation to maintain a high school, 
would be an important step toward 
supplying an urgent want.’’ The act- 
ing school visitor says of the Hartford 
highschool: “It occupies, among the 
other schools, much the same position 
that a governor does ina steam en- 
gine, giving steadiness, precision, and 
efficiency both to the power applied 
and to the machinery by which it 
produces its effects ; in all the schools, 
teachers and scholars keep it con- 
stantly in view, and regulate the 
standard of scholarship, as well as 
many other things, by that which 
governs at the high school; its num- 
bers are constantly increasing, this 
year showing larger accessions than 
ever before.” 15 instructors, 450 pu- 
pils. In New Hayen, 130 pupils ad- 
mitted in April examination, chiefly 
from the grammar schools. 


In Delaware, Wilmington has two 
high schools, one for boys, 6 teachers, 
77 pupils; one tor girls, 5 teachers, 44 
pupils. 

In Florida twelve high schools are 
specified. 

In Georgia are reported 174 private 
high schools, and two public, one at 
Atlanta, 277 pupils; one at Savannah, 
287. 

In Illinois, 116 public high schools 
are reported, with various details. 

In Indiana, 200 or more such schools 
with 254 teachers, and 13,342 pupil's, 
and all of certain qualifications may 
grant certificates admitting the holder 
to freshman class at University, with- 
out farther examination. 


In Iowa, a bill was passed in 1870, 
providing that each county with a 
population of 2,000 or over, may es- 
Some 
15 claim to teach the studies neces- 
sary for the University freshman 
class, but it is not adequately done, 
as stated by Rev. Geo. Thacher. In 
87 of the graded schools, Latin and 
German are both taught. 

In Kensas 11 towns and cities have 





in them one or more public high 
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schools, with 513 pupils, with an ad- 
mirable course of instruction. 

In Kentucky eight cities have high 
schools, or such departments, with 
a total enrollment of 1135 pupils. 

In Louisiana the number and the 
attendance is not reported, but in 
New Orleans there are three of thig 
grade, and others in East Baton 


- Rouge and Iberville. 


In Maine, the condition is already 
much improved in the three years in 
which the system has been in opera- 
tion. Out of 421 towns, 210 have 
held high schools, with an attendance 
of 58,889 pupils. Reports state “an 
increasing interest in the system, and 
a growing conviction of its great 
value to the State.” “A powerful 
influence upon the common. scl:ools, 
furnishing better teachers, and in- 
spiring the pupils with new zeal in 
the work, to prepare themselves for 
admission to these schools of higher 
grade.” That of Portland had 416 
pupils, winter of 1874-5. 

In Maryland, we. hear of high 
schools in five towns, and 1,757 pupils 
in studies above the sixth grade. 
The City College of Baltimore, and 
the two female high schools had 34 
instructors and 1,622 pupils. 

In Massachusetts, 1874-5, there are 
reported 203 high schools, 162 in 
towns required to keep them, and 41 
in towns not so required, a number 
having more than one, with appara- 
tus for sciences, mural maps, ency- 
clopxdias, dictionaries, books of ref- 
erence, and the very best teachers 
that. liberal salaries can command. 
A most excellent English education 
can be obtained in them, equal, if not 
superior, to that obtained in many 
so-called colleges. Young men go 
from many of these schools to college 
with as thorough a preparation as 
from the best New England acade- 
mies, 

Voters! tax-payers! fellow-citizens! 
we rest the case here for the present. 
It would be easy to lengthen. the 
schedule of facts, and would be « 
very welcome work, should it be 
necessary. But the alphabetical tour 
we have made from Alabama to Mas- 
sachusetts must be sufficient. 

Stronger examples in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, glorious Rhode Island, only 
wait to be summoned into the court 
of the people, as willing witnesses. 

The experiment has now been tried 
for some twenty years. The growth 
of the system has been against all the 
winds and storms, the cold and heat 
of luke-warm friends and red-hot en- 
emies, and it has only struck deeper 
root, and borne healthier and more 
abundant fruit. It has converted en- 
emies into friends. It has been es- 
tablished in new States by the will of 
the people. It is every year perfect- 
ing itself for still larger and finer re- 
sults. 

Who would sink the ship of State? 

The high school is much like the 
governor of the Corliss engine, con- 
troling the operation of the steam 
power, but it is also an engine in 
itself, a source of vast power, which 
it distributes to all the schools of 


lower grade that look to it, and per- 
petually feel its momentum. 

Who would knock out the govern- 
or of an ocean steamer, and also 
knock out her engines? We call 
upon cavillers and objectors to trav- 
erse the several States where this 
system has been tried the most thor- 
oughly and the longest, and to ex- 
amine candidly its actual workings, 
as confessed by its former opponents. 
Then, and not till then, let such con- 
servatives attempt to convince the 
sovereign people that it is not right, 
not policy, to tax property in order 
to make good citizens—aye, the best. 

It is ten-fold more gcod sense than 
to build parks, streets, or mere mate- 
rial structures; the best school houses 
than jails or poor houses. 


“God save the State!” L. W. H. 





THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 





[Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann, froma work 
by Dr. Erasmus Schwab, of Vienna). 





**Nature is our home; to be 
A stranger im#t brings loss and —disgrace to us.’ 





CHAPTER I. 

TO EVERY FITLY ENDOWED COUNTRY SCHOOL BE- 
LONGS A SCHOOL GARDEN, AS A MEANS OF IN- 
STRUCTION AND EDUCATYON. 





The degree of carefulness which a 
community, a region, a people, ap- 
plies to the education of youth, con- 
sequently its public schools, is the 
surest measure of the moral and 
spiritual standpoint and the political 
ripeness of that community, region 
or people. The ability and indepen- 
dence, the favorable material and so- 
cial position of the public school 
teacher, is a security for the prosper- 
ity, culture and freedom of the peo- 
ple. 

The public school, as the planting 
ground of the welfare of the nation, 
must therefore be the darling of the 
community. That it is already so 
where the task of the school has been 
recognized by the people, is expressed 
bv the school building in every vil- 
lage being the pride of the villagers, 
and the most beautiful and conveni- 
ent house in it. 

THE SCHOOL HOUSE, 

like the church, must be a ‘‘sacred” 
place; but it can only be so when a 
suitable location and surroundings, 
an agreeable, well cared for approach, 
a worthy exterior and a convenient 
interior are united, and when space 
and neatness, and an abundance of 
light and air make it the dearest re- 
sort of youth. 

Great and difficult in our day is the 
task of the publicschool. The requi- 
sition is to educate well-instructed, 
thinking men, minds prepared for the 
exigencies of life, self-governing men, 
possessing sentiments of duty and 
honor, love of their fellow-men, and 
the power of self-sacrifice—in short, 
characters useful to the ‘community. 

How can the school reach this ideal? 

In the cities of Austria there is at 
present no child that does not evjoy 
high instruction, for eight long years, 
in from five to eight different classes. 

THE TEACHER, 





since he has before him only children 





of the same age, can in this long pe- 
riod of time, if his classes are not 
overburdened with numbers, attend 
to the individual needs of each child, 
and the child learns from such studies 
as natural philosophy and geography, 
so much for the uses of life that he 
must be incomparably far in advance 
of the child of the country regions. 
He then enters a biirger schule. 

This has been the case with the ma- 
jority of the children in tolerably 
large cities. Somany cultivating and 
educating elements are offered them 
in the school, not so much in positive 
branches of kuowledge, highly valu- 
able as these are to them, as in greater 
opportunities of culture, that they 
can far outstrip the country child in 
preparation for life, by a greater in- 
tellectual maturity, capacity for ac- 
quisition, and self-reliance. 

In the city, a good teacher of the 
upper classes will take time to draw 
the attention of his pupils to the man- 
ifold occupations of men, accompany- 
ing them to the workshops of the 
tradesmen and the halls of the manu- 
facturers. In his Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung, one may read what Goethe 
learned in his yout in this manner, 
and how much importance he assign- 
ed to this instruction by observation. 

What compensation can 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
offer to the village child for the lack 
of the manifold incentives which the 
fortunate child of the city finds in 
family and school, and in the many- 
sided influences of city circumstan- 
ces? The goal of education is cer- 
tainly the same for the city and the 
country school in all essentials. But 
how different in reality is the shaping 
of the knowledge and capacity ac- 
quired by the one or the other, as to 
choice, measure and treatment. This 
difference is unavoidable, but it surely 
is necessary Only in a certain degree. 

If it is apparent even in the double 
class school (school with two teach- 
ers), how much more pronounced 
must it be in the school of one class, 
which is the rule in the country, in 
so many large districts. Here the in- 
struction and education of the whole 
offspring of the community, and not 
of one generation alone, rest upon the 
shoulders of one man. Ponder this 
thought, and one will be obliged to 
confess that this problem is one of the 
weightiest, most unanswerable, and 
difficult to solve of our day. Since 
the education 

OF THE PEOPLE, 

even in cities, can only be effected in 
the midst of an abundance of pow- 
ers and means of instruction and ex- 
citing influences, by the concentra- 
tion of great, well-organized efforts 
extending over years, the question 
arises: Is not every patriot, every 
friend of youth and man, in duty 
bound to think what are the means 
by which the public school, whether 
in city or country, shall reach its goal 
of broadening the culture of the peo- 
ple in a manner worthy of human 
destiny? 

There is a key tothe solution of 
this problem, and it is found essen- 
tially in a just estimate of the value 


of instruction in natural science. 
Rossmassler expresses himself thus: 

“Mother Earth, with her materials, 
powers, phenomena and forms of life 
isto us what we call nature. This 
nature 

IS OUR HOME, 
to be a stranger to which brings dis- 
grace and injury to us all. In this 
conception, nature is the ground- 
work of human culture and morals. 
In these words, in my view, lies the 
central point of human instruction.” 

The shortest, nearest path to this 
goal is the establishment of school 
gardens suited to time and place. 

In the school garden may be com- 
prised far more than half of the in- 
struction in natural history and sci- 
ence, and specially an especial part of 
the science of the home region. Here 
and there good school gardens are 
found in which this or that depart- 
ment of natural history has been 
taught with more or less skill, and 
which have served to diffuse many 
useful and good thoughts. But 

SCHOOL GARDENS 

which seek to unite in al! directions 
into a unified, well thought out, con- 
secutively progressive whole, with a 
plan and purpose, all that is good and 
much that is excellent that is found 
scattered here and there without ref- 
erence to a greater sphere, were set 
in motion by the two first editions of 
the “ Volksschulgarten ” and by the 
Austrian model school in the Expo- 
sition of 1873. 

School gardens must certainly al- 
ways first take into view the mani- 
fold local circumstances, but they 
only can solve the pending problems 
to the thinkers when they follow out 
not merely single points of view, but 
starting from a verified, clear, sound 
and great thought, set their aim only 
so high as appears to be attainable in 
a human way. 

The reason why hitherto few en- 
deavors have been made to impart 
to the people, and especially to the in- 
habitants of country regions, the 
magnificent acquisitions of natural 
science, are, first, that the impor- 
tance of such knowledge to the peo- 
ple has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized; secondly, that the teaching 
material for this instruction has not 
been properly prepared; thirdly, that 
the means for personal observation 
have been wanting. 

But the recognition is making its 
way that the knowledge of the pow- 
ers of nature, of its manifestations 
and its elements, is in a high degree 
desirable for the so-called common 
man, since, upon the right use of the 
elements of nature depends the wel- 
fare of the whole people. Much has 
been done also to popularize 

NATURAL HISTORY 
in the last decade. Bock’s excellent 
popular work, “Structure, Life and 
Care of the Human Body,” covers 
the ground of the school wherever 
the German language is taught, and 
German acuteness and the German 
faculty of teaching have already pro- 
duced many valuable means of in- 





struction, but, 
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*¢The forward glance to tasks as yet unwon, 
_Obsures from view the littte man has done.’’ 

Yet the importance of instruction 
in natural history, so far as it shall 
benefit the man of the country re- 
gions, is viewed, at first, only from 
the standpoint of its utility, and thus 
far, ver¥Y one-sidedly—one-sidedly, in 
so far as this knowledge is declared 
to be merely useful, not as absolutely 
necessary to him whose existence is 
bound to nature by a thousand insep- 
arable bonds, is dependent upon it in 
all and every thing, over which he is 
to be master in many points, upon 
which his activity is fo be directed, 
which must be his friend, and an 
open book for counsel, instruction 
and warning, while to-day it is in 
fact locked up from him by seven 
seals. 

But the knowledge of the 

NATURAL SCIENCES 
is to the man of the s0untry regions, 
not only necessary for future practi- 
cal value, and as a starting point for 
later progress in useful knowledge, 
but it may and must serve him pre- 
cisely as the groundwork of a uni- 
versal human culture. And here we 
stand before one of the weightiest 
problems of the modern school gar- 
den, before the known systematic use 
of the educating element that lies in 
the natural sciences, for which, so far 
as it concerns the education of the 
masses,the magic wand is to be found 
in no other way, than by utilizing the 
play-principle. 

CHAPTER II. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

That this use of natural history for 
educational purposes may and must 
be begun in school gardens it is the 
design of the following pages to 
show. A 

PROPER SCHOOL GARDEN 
may, must, and is destined to be 
the place where children are happi- 
est; it must be the dearest spot in 
those hours which they do not spend 
in the school room or occupy at home 
in work for the school. To be shut 
out from the instruction and plays of 
the school garden should be one of 
the most painful punishments to the 
child. The school room (and also the 
little school workshop) and the schoo] 
garden are to be the whole world of 
the child so far as it is not furnished 
by family life; I mean the world of 
his feeling and intellect, the world of 
his thoughts, of his childish strivings, 
of his dreams of future activity. The 
eye and heart of the child must open 
here to the beauty of nature, from 
the lowest steps of learning, and at 
the tenderest age; the attention mtst 
be first powerfully excited and fast- 
ened here; the sense of order, purity 
and neatness, the sense of poetical 
harmony,and the intuiticn of beauty 
must here fall, fertilizing, upon the 
young soft soul. Here the interest iu 
the manifestations, charms and treas- 
ures 
OF HOME NATURE 

may be awakened, increased and re- 
fined; here the cherishing and sriritu- 
al power of insight can be reached; 
and the pleasure of observing care- 





fully and quietly sharpened, in order 
that the child may reflect upon what 
is seen; that he may find the connec- 
tion between effect and cause; here 
the faculty of sifting and rearranging 
the manifold forms and changing ap- 
pearances of nature, will be culti- 
vated. 

But clearness of representation is 
the first condition for the intellectual 
work of human life. The school gar- 
den will be peculiarly a school of cor- 
rect and specific judgement, of cir- 
cumspect reflection, a fountain of the 
purest and most innocent joys of chil- 
dren and youth,—a communion with 
nature. 

Can these educating results cease 
during life? Must not 


ALL THE CHILDREN 


so trained remain friends of the trees 
and the flowers they loved, and there- 
fore will they not be the friends of 
nature and on the way to be good 
men? Will not the destroyer of trees 
and the tormentor of animals cease 
in the earth? Will not the life-long 
effects of the pleasures enjoyed in the 
beauty of creation, and in the im- 
provement gained in the school gar- 
den, express themselves in the char- 
acter? 

Surely a new race will thus issue 
from the schools, a race which. will 
not look upon the earth as a vale of 
tears, but as a place worthy of hu- 
man industry, a beloved, habitable 
home in which the man of clear mind 
and joyous heart is to strive and work 
for his own and his neighbor’s happi- 
ness. 

And will not moral qualities be de- 
veloped delightfully by the rational 
school gardens? The ground of all 
civil (and human) virtues is the com- 
munity. Heretofore the man 


FROM THE COUNTRY 
has enjoyed less of the feeling of com- 
munity than the inhabitantof the city 
—which is ‘not wonderful, since the 
city is the home of intellectual and 
moral culture. But where could the 
germs of community be planted more 
securely and vigorously than in tne 
school garden, where is found, not 
only the common learning of the 
school, but common work, common 
pleasure, and common play. By 
cherishing the sense of community, 
the school garden helps essentially to 
solve the problem of universal popu- 
lar education. The feeling of inter- 
dependence leads to common action 
with the neighbor, to companionships 
and friendships for life, laying the 
foundations of truly brotherly rela- 
tions among the frequenters of the 
school. When once the men in a 
community shall have more pleasing 
and worthy recollections of their 
common youth than the dancing floor 
and the parade ground — not rarely 
the only recollections they now have 
in commou—when they shall think of 
the sisterly relations formed in the 
school garden and of its generous 
emulations,—then a public spirit will 
be kindled and take root. The clear 
perception that the community is a 
great family, with an’ inseparable 
bond of union, does not proceed so 





much from the school room as it will 
from the school garden, where inter- 
course is unrestrained, and can be 
seized and felt by the soul of the 
child in all its depths. These 
SCHOOL GARDENS 

should belong also to orphan asylums 
and to those schools which children 
who are not yet of an age to attend 
the manufacturer’s schools where 
they may be under the care of the 
wife of the teacher, who can also take 
charge of the instruction of the little 
girls in womanly occupations, when 
once the school garden has the en- 
largement necessary for this purpose. 
A good school garden will also offer 
to little children for their instruction 
by observation, the richest and best 
maverial, and give them an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the 
plant world for common and practi- 
cal purposes. It will destroy super- 
stition in the people, battle with 
quackery, help to banish improvi- 
dence, cultivate love of nature and 
confidence in her teachings. 

Thus, a judicious and well planned 
school garden will surely solve an es- 
sential part of the problem of the 

PEOPLE’S EDUCATION, 
and help to educate an intelligent and 
circumspect working power, which, 
accustomed to ask the what the how 
and the why upon every subject, will 
cultivate a correct judgment upon 
those things and relations in life with 
which they have to do; will cultivate 
also reflective and active minds from 
whom sullenness and indolence staud 
aloof, who have made their own a 
powerful and persevering will, be- 
cause they have learned thoroughly, 
by their little labors in the school 
garden, to do in an orderly and capa- 
ble manner whatever they have to do. 

The school garden not only cares 
for the instruction and education of 
the children; scientific instruction 
forms only a part of the instruction 
of the people (and the school garden 
may not always undertake the whole 
of that task), but the school garden 
does duty on other points; a lively 
moral feeling and a sound religious 
direction are impressed upon the 
youth, and it helps the public school 
to turn out a race so virtuous, brave 
and thrifty, through independence, 
as it would be difficult to produce 
without the help of so beneficent an 
aid to progress as a good school gar- 
den. 


A teacher writes as follows: “I 
have secured again one of the best 
schools in the county, for the next 
school term, and shall increase my 
subscription to five copies of the 
JOURNAL, so as to put acopy into 
‘the hands of each school officer in 
the district, and have one to loan 
among the patrons, so they can read 
some of the practical suggestions I 
find in every issue. 

I see plenty to do in this direction.” 

This is the right thing to do and 
the right way to do it. When our 
teachers adopt this practice, we shall 
see a better appreciation of their 
work, and it will result in both per- 
manency and better wages. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





N the recent convention at Jeffer- 
son City, we are informed that a 
candidate for the office of State Su- 
perintendent pressed his claims for 
the nomination on the ground that he 
was opposed to State appropriations 
for the support of Normal Schools. 
The representatives of the people 
have met this issue squarely, and 
have chosen a candidate in favor of 
State support for Normal Schools. 

The result of the contest at the 
convention shows conclusively that 
the Democratic party is in favor of 
State Normal Schools by a decided 
majority, and that the people of the 
State as a whole, is two to one in fa- 
vor of State Normal Schools. 

The recent convention was in cer- 
tain cases no safe criterion of the 
will of the Democratic party. It rep- 
resented the opponents of the school 
system far more fully than it did the 
friends of the system. 

Take the representation from St. 
Louis, for example. Will any one 
contend that the votes of this dele- 
gation against Dr. Shannon repre- 
sented public opinion? A city which 
supports and has supported a local 
Normal School entirely at public ex- 
pense, certainly is not opposed to 
State Normal Schools. 

Now that we all see the true status 
of public opinion, we can go to work 
all over the State. 

Not one man should be elected to 
the Legislature this fall, who is not 
pledged to support the system of 
public education as it is—common 
schools, High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and State University—and 
to extend the system generously. 
There is no difficulty whatever in de- ~ 
feating any candidate who is unsound 
on the school question. 

Let the friends of the Normal 
Schools go to work at once. Let the 
friends of High Schools make com- 
men cause with the Normal Schools. 


~~ 


“A SQUARE MEAL.” 


We are sure our readers will 
thank us for calling their attention 
to the very handsome advertise- 
ment of the Excelsior Manufac- 
turing Co., of St. Louis, as it would 
be useless for us to try to say any- 
thing in favor of their grand Char- 
ter Oak Cooking Stove. The very 
word suggests the thought of a 
well-cooked meal followed by an 
easy digestion, vigorous health, 
and a desire to have and to do 
plenty of real work, to say nothing 
of the comfort of a happy, con- 
tented household. 


THE August number of this jour- 
nal is the very best number we have 











ever issued. 
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HOW TO DO 1T? 


Editors Journal : 


66 OW shallI prepare myself for 
teaching ?”” This is the ques- 

tion now being asked by a very large 
number of young people. Let me 
make some suggestions on this point. 
Of course the best way to prepare for 
teaching is to go to a Normal School, 
take up the regular course, and con- 
tinue there until the elementary 
course has been completed, then de- 
vote a year or two to practical teach- 
ing (as an assistant the first two or 
three terms) and then resuming the 
normal course, attending school 
another year and teaching a year, al- 
ternately, until ready to graduate, 
when, if you had the necessary nat- 
ural tact for a teacher before you be- 
gan, you would be sufficiently pre- 
pared to teach any common, graded 
or high school. 

ist. Go to the teacher of some com- 
mon district school (a normal teach- 
er, if possible) and engage to assist 
him during his term, for your board 
and instruction in prepariug for your 
profession. He wili have, in most 
cases, some work about the school- 
house, copying, assisting, etc., and af- 
ter a month or two, recitations for 
you to conduct, all of which you 
must do in the best possible manner. 
Be as faithful as if you were paid as 
good a salary as the teacher. 

2ud. After entering upon your du- 
ties, take up one or two of the branch- 
es laid down in the State school law, 
study them at stated times, mornings 
and evenings, and recite to your prin- 
cipal. Keep at these one or two 
branches until you have a clear and 
complete knowledge of each ; as soon 
as you finish any one branch, take up 
another, until you have a general 
knowledge of every study required 
by law to be taught in the district 
schools. 

8d. Take up the study of School 
Economy and pursue it as your form- 
er studies, only that your teacher 
must give you more instruction than 
in them; study particularly how to 
orggnize a school, how to make out a 
course of study and a programme, to 
conduct a recitalion and how to gov- 
érn a school, acquaint yourself with 
the school law of ‘your State, and the 
current decisions of the State Super- 
intendent. 

4th. Having completed the study of 
School Economy (that is, 50 far as it 
pertains to ungraded schools), you 
should now take up and study ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of Instruction,” learning the best 
modes of imparting knowledge of the 
branches you have studied. This 
will take about as long as School 
Economy, and it should be as thor- 
oughly mastered. 

5th. If you have been an assistant 
in schools since you first started, you 
may now apply and be examined for 
a certificate of the second or third 
grade. Aim to get a perfect standing 
on each branch. If successful in get- 
ting a certificate, you may engage as 
an assistant in some large district 
school (which is advisable), or, if you 
feel sure of your ability, you may en- 


gage a school which has no advanced 
scholars, to teach alone. A great re- 
sponsibility is now upon you. Strive 
to teach a good school. Read educa- 
tional journals and don’t get narrow- 
minded nor “stuck up.” Teach until 
you have enough money to attend a 
Normal School for a year. 

6. Enter a Normal School, take up 
the regular course, and continue it— 
teaching alternately—until you grad- 
uate and receive your diploma. 


TEACHER. 
Bates Co., Mo., June 20, 1878. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS.— The 
County Superintendent’s examination 
is doubtless profitable, but would 
become easier, if each teacher ob- 
served the rule of the Pythagoreans : 


‘Nor let soft slumber close your eyes, 

Before you’ve recollected thrice 

The train of actions through the day. 

Where have my feet chose out the 
wav? 

What have I learnt, where’er I’ve 
been, 

From all I’ve heard, from aJl I’ve seen? 

What know I more, that’s worth the 
knowing? 

What have I done, that’s worth the 
doing? 

What have I sought that I should 
shun ? - 

What duty have I left undone ? 

Or into what new follies run ? 

These self inquiries are the road, 

That leads to virtue and to God.” 


This self-examination by the teach- 
er, enjoined upon pupils, would sure- 
ly give noble progress in virtue and 
true culture in its broadest sense. 

M. A. McGoNEGAL. 


ee 

Write short. We have a very 
large amount of useful, practical, 
helpful matter to teachers and school 
officers, on hand, waiting publication. 

Able articles, valuable suggestions, 
practical hints, come thick and fast. 
We are glad to get them, because 
most of them are coined out of the 
real experience of able, devoted, ear- 
nest educators. 

Write short, and be patient, and 
your articles will gct into print. 

eet Ea ae 

That is a splendid offer we make. 
Twelve subscribers will secure you 
the latest edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 

= 

Let usremember that this nation 
has a higher purpose than to simply 
serve as the theatre of parties, and 
the arena of humanambitions. Such 
uses as these are fulfilled by each 
savage tribe. But these are not 
enough for us. For us sages have 
reasoned and martyrs have died. For 
us the very centuries have wrought. 
The goyernment that shall answer 
the needs of this people and this age 
must at once secure the essential per- 
sonal rights of each citizen and yet 
afford a fall and fair field for all just 
development of the nation’s powers. 
It must protect each man in his home 
and daily living, and yet leave him 
free to learn all that earth can teach, 
and to achieve all that life will per- 











mit. 





——tThe Missouri Normal Schools 
at Kirksville, Warrensburg, and Cape 
Girardeau, open Sept. 9th. The cat- 
alogues show a remarkable prosper- 
ity. About 1200 teachers are educa- 
ted annually in these schools, at a 
cost to the State of but $22,500. 


~_— 








Many of the Iowa Institutes 
have commenced. The reports are 
most favorable. Had we space, we 
would gladly give details. 





THERE seems to be an attack all 
along the line. It willdo good. There 
isno immediate danger of too much 
knowledge. No immediate danger of 
our teachers or of the people know- 
ing too much. It is what we don’t 
know that hinders, and limits, and 
hurts, and makes us poor and heip- 
less. 





——tThe object of the school is to 
educate. The soul of the school is 
an efficient teacher. For a_ school 
board to employ a poor teacher, be- 
cause cheap, is something worse than 
a crime. 


STRANGE, is it not, that a very few 
people have discovered that too much 
is being taught in some of ourschools. 

That one school is doing work that 
another ought to do. 

This is an entirely new phase of 
things—but the disease is local, and 
notapt to spread very wide or very 
far. There is room enough and need 
enough and work enough to do in the 
direction of educating and training 
and enlightening the people. 

Our legislation shows this need— 
our ignorance shows this need—the 
tramps show this need—the men out 
of employment—who know so little 
that they are not able to bring to the 
market of the world anything but 
empty hands, and empty heads, and 
empty stomachs—these all show we 
are none too intelligent in this State 
yet. 








THe Southern LIlinois Normal 
University at Carbondale, Ill., sends 
out its corps of teachers into all parts 
of the State to meet the people, and 
the teachers too, and a grand work is 
being done in the way of instruction. 
The institutes are more largely at- 
tended this season than ever before in 
Illinois, in Kansas, in Iowa, and in 
Missouri, too. 

Tennessee has been holding some of 
the largest and most enthusiastic and 
influential educational meetings dur- 
ing the past few weeks, that ever 
convened in the State. 

Hon. Leon Trousdale, Prof. Shrop- 
shire, and a host of the leading edu- 
cators of this State, have been hard 
at work all through the “heated 
term,” with the very best results, 

Let our teachers, and the people 
too, make the most of these gather- 
ings. Good music, good cheer, good 
instruction in the day-time, and good 
lectures in the evening—all these help 
and are among the most permanent 
and efficient instrumentalities which 
can be brought to bear to popularize 
our public school system. 





——AMissouri is earnestly working 
up Normal Institutes. At Memphis, 
Prof. Bigelow is conducting a six 
weeks institute. At Rochport Profs. 
Barnard and Drake are holding a 
very successful four weeks institute. 
A four weeks institute at Betbany is 
being conducted by Prof. J. R. Kirk. 
The following institutes will begin as 
indicated : 

Springfield, Green county, Aug. 1. 

Mexico, Audrain county, Aug. 13. 

Arrow Rock, Saline county, Aug. 
20th. 

Carrollton, Carroll county,Aug. 12. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hon. 8. R. Thompson, State Supt. 
of Nebraska, says the teachers’ insti- 
tutes of that State have steadily in- 
creased in numbers, usefulness, and 
popularity. 

The institutes arranged for this 
year have been and will be conducted 
in all respects like a short term of a 
normal school. 

These institutes will continue from 
two to six weeks, and when itis re- 
membered that they are organized 
and will be carried on without any 
aid from public funds,—the teachers 
who attend them paying all the cost 
of instruction and other expenses—it 
will be conceded that we have here a 
remarkable indication of progress 
made, and of promise for the years to 
come. In regard to 

STATE CERTIFICATES, 

we see that examinations will be held 
in August at Hastings, the week be- 
ginning August 5; at Lincoln, the 
week beginning August 12. It is not 
likely that the examination for State 
certificates will be held at other times 
or places than those above mentioned. 
[had hoped to make different ar- 
rangements for State examination 
this year, but was unable to do so. 

Two grades of certificates, first and 
second, will be given at these exami- 
nations. 

The branches required will be the 
same as those required by law for 
first and second grade county certifi- 
cates, but greater thoroughness in the 
several branches will be required. 

Especial inquiry will be made as 
to the candidate’s knowledge of the 
art of teaching, and his acquaintance 
with the literature of his profession. 
Persons totally unread in literature 
of school management and school in- 
struction need not apply. 

To receive a State certificate, the 
candidate, in addition to the require- 
ments of scholarship must have 
taught at least one year—not less than 
six months of actual teaching—with 
approved ability and success; and 
must present evidence of this at the 
examination. 

In answer to many inquiries, it 
may be said that candidates will be 
expected to be master of some sub- 
jects, and acquainted with all in 
which they are to be examined. The 
State certificate is intended as a dis- 
tinction for those who have qualified 
themselves for work, and proved 
their ability to do it.” 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition—sent free for twelve 
subscribers to this journal. Price of 
dictionary, $12. 


2 





WE were pleased to receive a call in 
July from Miss Underwood, teacher of el- 
ocution in the Girls’ Normal School, Phil- 
adelphia, who was on her way to givea 
series of readings before the institutes in 
Kansas and Iowa. Miss Underwood isa 
lady of worth and ability, and we bespeak 
for her a most hearty reception at the 
hands of the teachers of the States named. 

Many of our Missouri readers will re- 
member Miss Underwood as one of the 
most successful teachers in this State a 
few years ago, since which time she has 
prepared herself by a thorough course of 
training for her specialty—Elocution. 





—tThe Kansas City Times claims 
that the educational interests of Jack- 
son county demand the election of a 
county superintendent. Is thie not 
true of every county in Missouri? 

pengligenhhailagincamenatt 

Send 15 cents if you wish to see 
sample copies of this journal. 





WE are glad to answer inquiries in 
regard to any points in the school 
law, in regard to institutes, in regard 
to text-books, their prices and pub- 
lishers. No one connected with this 
journal sells books at all, only as an 
accommodation to its patrons. — 

We are willing to buy for our 
friends anything they may need in 
their line or in any other. Situated 
as many of them are, remote from 
large stores, we know how difficult it 
is frequently for our teachers to lay 
their hands upon such books as they 
need—or upon “tools to work with.” 
We shall promptly and cheerfully aid 
all such teachers and patrons .in any 
way that we can. 

This journal is their friend, their 
helper—run in their interest and for 
their benefit. The time and money 
it costs, every issue, could be put to 
much greater personal profit, than to 
devote it in this direction; but teach- 
ers, patrons, pupils, school officers— 
need some chanuelof communication, 
and no day passes but what we get 
letters of inquiry in regard to some 
of these points—which we answer 
through the articles we print in these 
columns. Call if you need anything. 








Recent Literature. 





a, 


The July-August number of the North 
American Review contains the following 
articles: 

“The Failure of Universal Suftrage,” by 
Francis Parkman; “International Obliga- 
tions of the United States,” by William 
Béach Lawrence, LL. D.; “An Advertise- 
ment for a New Religion,”’ by a Positiv- 
ist; “A Senator’s Fidelity Vindicated,”’ by 
Edward L. Pierce, the biographer of Chas. 
Sumner; “The Position of the Jews in 
America,” by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil; 
“The Outlook,” by Wendell Phillips; 
“Debtor and Creditor,” by R. P. Bland, 
M. C., and Henry V. Poor; “The Native 
Army of India,” by Lieut. Gen. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley; ‘‘Contemporary Litera- 
jure.” For sale by booksellers .and news 





Tue Posta Guipg for July has just 
been published by Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. Being revised by authority of the 
Postoffice Department, and issued under 
its special sanction, it has pecuiiar value 
not only to all postmasters, but to all who 
have occasion to use the postoffice. It 
contains an alphabetical list of postoffices 
in the United States, with the county, 
State, and salary; a list of all money-or- 
der offices in this country, and in other 
countries that have money-order arrange- 
ments with this country; the principal 
regulations ot the Postotfice Department; 
instructions to the public, and rulings 
that require special study; foreign and 
dumestic postage rates; and a variety of 
other information. ‘The July number 
contains the rulings of the Department 
from March | to June 1. 

Its cost (50 cents a number, $150 a-year) 
is very small, when one considers the 
multitude of questions it answers. 





Bryant.—The first “Midsummer Holi- 
day Number” of Scribner’s (for August, 
1876) contained Bryant’s poem, ‘The 
Flood of Years.” Many monvhs ago the 
conductors of the magazine began to pre- 
pare an illustrated article on the homes 
and haunts of the poet, to appear, not as 
an obituary, but during his life; namely, 
in the Midsummer Number for 1878. Af- 
ter the letter-press (by Rev. Horatio N. 
Powers) had been put into type for that 
number, Mr. Bryant’s unexpected death 
occurred. A crayon portrait had been 
obtained from life during the preceding 
winter, to serve as a frontispiece of the 
August number, and to accompany Mr. 
Powers’ article. This portrait, for which 
Mr. Bryant gave the artist, Mr. Eaton, 
repeated sittings, has been engraved by 
Mr. T. Cole, and will, it is thonght, be 
pronounced also one of the most charac- 
teristic and in every way satisfactory. 





Jupaine from the editors’ announce- 
ments, the youngsters are likely to find 
the Midsummer Holiday number of St. 
 Nicholas—the issue for August—as bright 
and summery as they would wish. There 
is to be a long funny poem by their old 
friend, J. T. Trowbridge, versified from a 
story by Maud Christiani, about a queer 
incident of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
illustrated with six comical pictures by 
L. Hopkins: a timely article telling “How 
to Travel;”? a summer fishing story enti- 
tled ‘Rods for Five;” a poem of the Au- 
gust fields by Lucy Larcom; an account 
of those warm-weather inhabitants of our 
gardens, the Digger-wasps; and, by way 
of contrast, we suppose, to the warmth 
of the season, a story and picture of win- 
ter life among poor people in the city. 


Besides all this, there will be a long in- 
sta'lment of Louisa M. Alcott’s serial, 
“Under the Lilacs,” telling, among other 
things, of a school exhibition, and an 
archery match among boys and gials; and 
in “Dab Kinzer,” the other continued 
story of the magazine, an account of how 
three boys had an exciting trip to sea ina 
yacht. 





Tue annual catalogue of Gannett Insti- 
tute, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass., 
contains the names of 17 instructors. 
During the year lectures have been given 
to the young ladies by Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Arthur Gilman, James T. Fields, C. C. 
Perkins, Bayard Taylor, Prof. W. C. Niles 
and several others. The catalogue, an el- 
egant pamphlet of 36 pages, may be ob- 
tained by application to Rev. George Gan- 





dealers generally. 


aett, A. M., Principal, as above. 


THE promise is—“to him that over- 
cometh.”’ Any one can sit down dis- 
couraged—and give up! That does 
not require much of either brains, or 
patience, or labor. But to take hold 
of the raw material and out of it to 
organize, to create new combinations, 
to harness and utilize the good, and 
so work up and succeed. This is 
what life is for. This gives strength 
—victory ! 


State University Law School. 
The opening of the University Law 
School has been changed from the first 
Monday of October to the second Mon- 
day of September. Students will please 
take notice. 1138 8 

Cotumsia, Mo., July 18, 1878. 


<> 
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ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 





Prop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 


How Money Can be Made. 

Many teachers will soon enter on two 
months of leisure; some will need that 
time to recover health and strength; oth- 
ers would be glad to use the time to earn 
some money, Now we have a business to 
offer every teacher, in fact one live and 
honest man or woman in every locality, 
whereby $100 a month can be made—and 
even more. It is employment, too, that 
will please any teacher, male or female; in 
fact it is highly educational and useful in 
its character. Let those who want to 
make money write to us at once. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


H-78 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





, 
The American 
Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 





In clubs of five, $1 per year. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs, Col., was favored 
on the evening of the 15th ult., by an 
address from the Rey. Philip Schaff, 
D. D., of New York, who spokeyin 
the building of Colorado College, on 
the work of the mission of the trans- 
lation of the Bible. 

Now is thé time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION.. - 





<i 
—- 





te Nore.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
the JournaL or Epucation, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 
themselves reap an advantage there- 
from. 43° ' “ 

MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

“I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county, 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby: save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managiig our 
schools, and securifg correct, reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself hag/failed to»secure) that I 
became an editof ofthe JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to eyery county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
ether matter... Very respectfully, 





R. D. SHANNON, State Supt, 
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CLAPP, BROS. %CO., 


Wholesale Jewelers. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


TO SCHOOL, OF F'iC/2RS. 


ee 0 eee 


There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat 





A FULL LINE OF 


American and Foreign Watches. 
LARGEST STOCK! LOWEST PRICES! 
DEALERS! "8283 SPwRAPaS ERP: 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


No. 161 State Street, CHICAGO. 


PA'TENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give a cut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know | 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1 


to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 
Size 2, Grammar, se = 12 to 16 ” Price, 


Size 8, First Intermediate, for ann pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second 44 as 8 toll we Price, 


Size 5, Primary, for two ies from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, "| very g004 purpose. It is not as convenient nox 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and | 
| Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 





sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 


persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 


Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 


| 
} 
| 








two persons 8 toll years of age. $4 00. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to years of age. Price, $3 50. 

Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
This ‘*Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | sizedesk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems te answer a 


Desk- 


Back seat to start the 
rows With. 


These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 to 16 inches. 


and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and schoo! officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘ Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose | 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done | 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and | 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the rchool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


w3rSend for circulars.<|§ | 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei - | ¢ 
| did one in every way. 
Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two | 


Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating | 


The stanchions or end | 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, | 


rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every 
jocheet house. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
| made for the SEATS AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or reof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than twenty years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 


| der seats and desks SIXTY WAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 


tion, te insure its being on hand axd set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay orderimg the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to erder in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
‘Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 


of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: . 
It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


J* B. MERWIN, 
DEAR SIR: 


‘New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses, Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 











Another Strong Endorsement. 





We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 


River Sipe Instirvure, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: : 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
eachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
| che ised of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safe ly and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is asplen- 

I found everything to be just as you represented it, 


and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
|oghly testing them—that 


| THIS PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 


| 
| 








Size 5. 


Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size1. ) Back Seat, Size 1, to 

start the rows with. 
is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
| ther—that if our Texas people need school supplies i in their schools, and they 
| certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one 
‘else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 


Very truly yours. 





JAS. R. MALONE, 


| President River Side Institute. 
| (For circulars and price lists, for everything needed in your schools, 
address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
| 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


——— 
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° 1 t H Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. KEEP’ 
Hamilton House, | pzor.sonn Rr. scort, | ,Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. -P'S SHIRTS 

: WAMSUTTA MUSLIN & BEST TRISH LINEN. 

ri a o ces below any Other series. for Keep’s Partly-Made Dress 

Stamfor 5 onmn. (PUPIL OF JAMES E, MURDOCH) N. B. Special imate for introduction. 4 ta ‘only plain seams to finish. 

2 : Made to measure complete. | ( £0F 

Primary........ WiadiRaehdecntesecvnccvge sense 50 a clagaas oot gold plate buttons free with each half dozen. 

ee ae ] Lectures ........ WE aE Gi << vonnstiisdsan0s 100| fend address on postal card for samples and 

A first-class family house. ide piazza, TEACHER voc AL . CULTURE. Common School Edition......... Se Were atin $1 50| GIBERT BROTHERS, 180 W. 4th f St Cincinnatt 0 

high ground, absolute freedom from all mala- Counting House Edition.................6+. 3 00| Gen’l Agts. & Mfrs. 621 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
| BOY’ i. dpeadceddobsagsdetoenetescctac sotcderees 2 00 


ria. The house is first-class in all its appoint- 

ments. Gas and water in every room. Apply 

to C. C. WETSELL, at the house, or No. 266 

Broadway, N. Y., room 19, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 
11-678 





Pavilion Hotel, 
ISLIP, LONC ISLAND. 





This popular summer retort, situated on the 
Great South Bay, was opened May 15 as a first- 
class family hotel. It is only one hour and a 
half from New York via South Side Railroad. 

The house is pleasantly located, the rooms 
large and airy, table good and prices moderate; 
good yachting, fishing and gunning. 

11-678 P. D. CARRIQUE. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 

able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 

mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 

contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 

SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 

5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 

18, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 

ance Cards, l0c. Agent’s outfit, L0c. 

10-6H-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 

ORGAN retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 

anos, retail price, $510, only $135. 

Great bargains. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
A side Visitor. 
A 








Terms and Outfit Free. 
ress P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
11-5 12-4 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 
175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all pointa South 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





UPFrElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


“XF-Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen, Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


*J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
<8 18 ’ Pp.» Cag 





CRANTON’s BATH HOTEL, BATH, 
Long Island, opens Junel. The finest wa- 
tering p in America; a first-class hotel for 
families and transient guests; fine shades and 
lawn, adorned with walks and flower plats; bal- 
cony 14 feet wide, 960 feet long, around the en- 
tire building; excellent table and billiard room; 
at present reached by Hamilton ferry to Green- 
wood and rail to Bath; early in June the fine 
steamer James A. Stephens, which is chartered 
for the season, runs to hotel dock in 40 minutes; 
new addition to hotel, 150 rooms; Western Un- 
ion Tel h efiice in hotel now open. Circu- 
. Address H,.L. SCRANTON, 


St. Louis, 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


=- = Mo. 


11-7 12 





TAKE THE 


Ohio & Mississippi 


RATIIWAY 
FOR 





No change of cars to 
Luoisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 
and Baltimore. 
With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 


and Boston. 


3 Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 


Trains equipped with alk modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 


GT LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. .ocuis 

lian 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
age of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Lllinois. 


e It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 





11-6 6 Proprietor. 


Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


All Points East and'Southeast. | 


A sample copy of either book for 


The five books sent to teachers for examir s- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher,. 


9-9e 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





YOUNG F'OLES’ 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
16mo. Cloth. Illustrated $1 50. 


‘*Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This 
unpretending little book is the best general his- 
tory of the Unit®i States we have seen.’’—[Na- 
tion. VEE & SHEPARD, 
11-2 8c Publishers, Boston. 





WANTED, 


A situation, by an experienced teacher. West- 
ern location preferred. Reference—Prof. 8. B. 
Hood, with whom I have taught during the past 
three years, and members of the Board of Edu- 


J.D. WATSON. 
11-678 


cation, A. Burns, Clerk. 
Sparta, Ills. 


GOB&AaRR. 


‘—IS THE— 





Direct Route 


Between the East and West, running 
through cars from 


Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 


Idaho and ‘California. 





w$-Throngh cars to Kansas City, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 


x%Through cars to Houston and all points on 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and 
Texas Central Railroads. 


writ is the direct route from the West tothe 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Gen, Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
11-2¢ 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bellx of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 


Illustrated Ca ue sent Free. 





Vandazen & Tift, 102 & 1 
1l-5 12-5 


E. Second St.,Cia 


tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price . 
—or the five books for $3 50. nary fe or Young Ladies. 


MAPPLEWOOD MUSIC Semi- 
Estab- 
lished 1863. A thorough graduate 
course. The finest location on the 
Connecticut River. For catalogue 
address Prof. D. S. Babcock, East 
Haddam, Conn. 





No Advertising Agent can insert an ad- 
vertisement in our liss of twenty-six STaNDARD 
WEEKLIES at ten dollarsa line without losing 
money. Those advertisers who want to obtain 
the best possible circulation without expending 
more than from $30 to $100 should address Geo. 
ze. 2 & Co., 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Wabash Railway! 





2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 2 


8 to 12 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


x 3-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. ‘The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s Office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Siath and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
soat Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9¢ 





Cairo Short Line—Through Sleeper to 
Memphis, 

On and after March 1, the Cairo Short 
Line and connections will run a through 
sleeper between Memphis and St. Louis, 
leaving Union Depot daily at 8:50 p. m. 
This is the first, he rey ear connection 
St. Louis has had with Memphis for seve- 
ral years, and should take the travel. 

icket office 102 North Fourth street. 





Wabash Through Line. 

Commencing April 1, the Wabash Rail- 
way will run a Through Line of elegant 
palace sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
daily, between St. Louis and Boston, the 
longest run made by any sleeping car 
company in the world. Leaving St. Louis 
in the evening, arrive at Toledo in the 
morning, Buffalo and Niagara Falls same 
evening, New York next morning, and the 














Hub of the Universe for dinner. ‘Ticket 
office 104 North Fourth Street. 
E. L. HALL, 
Gen. 8S. W. Passenger Agent. 
BEST CARDS, 2 alik rinted i 
5 Crimson or Jet, 180. CLINTO BROS., 
Clintenville, Conn. 10-7 11-6 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEABS, 
Any Book furnished: . Eastern 


rices;Stationery etc. Special at- 
ntion mail inquiries and 
rders. Oldest Theological Sunday 
School and sract Depot west of the 





ississippi. 
5.W.MCINTYRBE 4.719 Olive St. St.Louis, Mo, 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 














HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boylston Street, cor. Clarendon, Boston, Mass. 


J.W. WOLCOTT, Proprietor. 
The finest and most complete hotel structure in New England. Fire-proof. 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY, 1878-9. 





The Academic; Agricultural and Normal Schools will open the 2d Mon- 


day of September, 1878. The Law and Medical Schools will also open on 
the 2d Monday of September. 


The departments of instruction are— 
1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science ; 


2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineering, 
Art, Law and Medicine ; and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metallargy. 

These schools of the University are all alike open to young men and to 
young women. Excepting the Law and the Medical school fees, each $40, 
and the School of Art on private terms, the entire expense of the year for 
tuition and contingent fees is $20. 

Board in private families, $3 to $4 50, and in the clubs at two-thirds of 
these rates.. In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the in- 
stitutions of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The associa- 
tion of the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of de- 
cided advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or 
Medical School, he has access to all the other departments of instruction 
without any additional expense. Commencement day will be the Ist Thurs- 
day of June, 1879. Send for catalogues to Mo. University Librarian, Co- 
lumbia, Boone county, Mo. SAMUEL 8. LAWS, President. 





A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the 
power to do their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as arevitalizer, and this with 
& promptness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? Itisacombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two 
elements which make up common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in 
the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. 8. Arthur, 
the well-known American author. In his Home Magazme for July, 1877, he says: 

**Nearly seven years have since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our 
health had n sieadily declining; not in consequenee of any organic disease, but from overwork 
and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tire- 
some to » and we our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost 
from the very beginning of our use of the Co: und Oxygen, animprovement began. There was 
a sense of = comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. 
Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body 
free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better tion, an almost entire free- 
dom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and 
from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the 
new treatment; and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we 
can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 
regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done.’’ 
pets A D OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the 

ent’s own home. 

OXYGEN HOME TREA .—This can be safely sent any distance in a smal) 
and compact age. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and ex- 
FRE directions, $15 00. 


| A Treatise (200 pp.} on Compound en. its mode of action and results. to which are 


2 appended a large number of | most remarkable cures, will be sent free by 
to all write to us for it. Adc 
ARKEY 


iress 
4 ge & PALER, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 











Unexcelled in Economy of Fuel, 
Unsurpassed in Construction. 
Unparalleled in Durability, 
Undisputed in the BROAD CLAIM of being the 

VERY BEST OPERATING, 


AND MOST 


PERFECT COOKING STOVE 


EVES OFFERED FOR THE PRICE. 
MADE ONLY BY 


HXOMLSIOR MANUE’G CO. 
612, 6i4, GIG & GIS N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Normal School Institute. 

The Normal School will hold a session of twelve days, from August 26th 
to September 7th, for the purpose of affording the teachers of district 
schools an opportunity of preparing themselves more thoroughly for the 
work of the coming year. Instruction will be given by the members of 
the Normal Faculty in the common branches, (Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, the History of the 
United States and Civil Government), supplemented by discussions on 
school organization and school management. 


COURSE OF SIXTY LECTURES. 











D,. .Dhoratal Bebe osisnsesidsnncvsciind iocsncen0sscoseussipinsnotbacerccoctopncescuesi President Laws. 

RU, . DORE) BE OE ocecnnsvencvncvesescenesesencnnesecs voseconscosscesedbovstecesssaesh Prof. Swatlow. 
Ill. Etymology and Philology..............cssseeeerseseesees SS penpreuasesaatenta Prof. Fisher. 
DV. BUPONOMG 5055.00. c0scedckcceeeesesisccs. coossneseovcevisseeds sunceseubacessouesooess Prof. Ficklin. 
Ve RNG si cncccis es cccstinovessbicosscasencensseccercocsasennsceseeposcenceses Prof. Schweitzer. 
VI. Object Lessons—Kindergarten.............cc.sscccccccsssscesssseeeesevees Prof. McAnally: 
VEL, Bip elonl Genera nyt occ .ccvdincediccccocepsscoenncstsdepidessestveccocnssvetonese Prof. Tracy. 
YEAS, US cn sceen tsi id cbencbiacececossvevsocnscedbtéchabbgNeceseude senses sony Prot, Cauthorn. 
atic. 1 ARIMA estvoncnnns ans onpcacennansssncdscssesepoonssbarsocsesssbnesesetbosencosbe ~seaneeed Dr. Arnold. 
X. he temte : ee erveccccccnccossoeneneccosasee sencesencsnocecossoosonecens Dr. Duncan. 
PMs: PNR ia ctstctdcnrinssccantenseccvevseboeoseeesyeenennsoekereieeooanennapersepeelll Prof. Ripley. 


Teachers and others who are preparing to teach are cordially invited to 
attend. 
Tuition free. Board can be obtained in private families at $3 50 a week. 
As this course of gratuitous instruction by the University Faculty is in- 
tended for the benefit of the schools throughout the State, the newspapers 
are respectfully requested to copy this notice. E. L. RIPLEY, 
Co.umsia, Mo., May 28, 1878. Dean of the Normal Faculty. 


60 HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACHE BOARDS. 





1@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


firnst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applies as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


S&coxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
-—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
ard, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourts—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-pain an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—_9—_—_ 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can produce the: 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


>” Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to papersent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Erasers, everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 





J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 











